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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE JOBS PROGRAM 



MONDAY. JULY 8, 1991 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Social Security 

AND Family Poucy, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington, DC. 

^^^c^^J^}r^r^^ conven xi, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p.m., in 
room SD-215, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Also present: Senators Breaux and Hatch. 

[The press release announcing the earing follows:] 

(Pr«« Releut No. H- . July 2, 1991) 

Hearing Planned on Implementation or Jobs Program; Subcommittee to 
Consider States' Difficulties 

SuhI^,S?t«'';„^^'lSi°'" 9""'*!. l^^''^^ Moynihan, Chairman of the Finance 
ini^n on Social Security and Family Policy, announced Wednesday a hear- 

.'»Ve';;&Ky^rFl\^;i?p2rA^"^ ^"'^ "'^'"^ 

Di^k^n'S OiTic^B^ild^^^^ S'^-^IS the 

The JOBS program provides education and training, as well as child care and 

KnrfpnKi^SrnT'T' *° ''^'P ^'^^ receiving Aid to Families With 

uerendent Children *o become economically independent. 

ina Jf"* two years, State govei .ments across the land have been imnlement- 
hft^LS*^^ ambitious reform of our welfare system in history at the same time 
Ph!ii«n^l^ revenues were declining and welfare caseloads were mushrooming. The 
challenge could not have been any greater," Moynihan said. 

DroJr«J'rm^lw- '^e^''^ [8 to determine how these difficulties have aff-ected 

TmSr ♦h^fe?^!°M""'^ .!'''"^' ff anything, the Federal Government can do to 
improve the situation, Moynihan said. 

I^ANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, A 
lif^^JS!^^^^^** ^^^^^ CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOM- 

Senator Moynihan. a very good morning to our guests and dis- 
tinguished witnesses. I would like to formally convene this hearing 
o the Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy of t'le 
U.b. Senate Committee on Finance. I regretfully hr ve to do so v/ilh 
an apology to all. This was to have begun at 1:30 and, of course, it 
18 now 2:30. 

That is not in any way the fault of U.S. Air, that is the fault-if 
that IS the word at all— of the thunderstorms that roared around 
the East yesterday and left everybody-I see Commissioner Perales 
probably knows something of the same thing-that the airplane 
that was to be in Albany was, in fact, in Atlanta, and so it went 



On the way down, I was thinking of this first hearing in which 
we are going to discuss the whole question of the progress we have 
been making with the Family Support Act of 1968, which was the 
first m^jor change in our welfare arrangements since they were 
first Dut m place in 1935 in the Social Security Act of that year. 
The Social Security Act had a provision, so-called Aid to Dependent 
Children, which simply took over the widow's pensions which had 
been in place here and there around the country, and provided for 
the care of widows with children. 

In very short order, however, the Social Security System itself 
began providing survivor's insurance, and it was expected that this 
pro|fram, as with the aged provisions, would fade awuy as the 
Social Security System took effect. 

But after a quarter of a century had gone by, it became clear 
fhat this was not so; it was not fading away. And in 1962, the 
American Public Welfare Association— who will be represented 
today, I am happy to say, by our distinguished Commissioner of 
Social Services in Albany. Cesar Perales— the APWA issued this 
book— I do not know— am I the only person old enough to have 
read it? 

I am the only person old enough to have kept it out of the Lit- 
tower Library for 29 years. I dare not think what 2 cents a day 
compounded will come to, but I found it this weekend up in the 
schoolhouse. Elaine Burgess and Daniel Price wrote their very im- 
°" American Dependency Challenge. It was funded 
by the Field Foundation, a very careful, methodical, methodologi- 
cally severe sampling of the AFDC population as it had become, 
and saying, there is something odd, this is not going away. But 
even so, in 1962, they found that a third of the total caseload came 
about either because the father was deceased— by then a very 
small portion, 4.5 percent— or the father was incapacitated. 

And if you recall, we did not have the disability insurance fully 
in effect at that point. It had come in President Eisenhower's Ad- 
ministration. But more than a third of the caseload was either 
father-deceased, or father-disabled. Another 20 percent was the 
tather-deserted family. By contrast, illegitimacy only accounted for 
a very spare 11 percent of the entire caseload. 

Thirty years, in effect, have gone by and that pattern has 
changed completely, or so I think, and to we will hear. But the au- 
thors of American Dependency Challenge saw something happen- 
ing, and were much, much disturbed by the patterns they saw. 
What has happened, as we know, is that we have had a change in 
the ch^ lhood experience in American civilization. 

In acccrxJance with data that has been developed by our very dis- 
tinguisued Assistant Secretary Jo Anne Barnhart and her associ- 
ates at tho Department of Health and Human Services in collabo- 
ration with the University of Michigan, and Paul Offner of our 
statt; wc are able to say with a degree of confidence that should 
attend such a proposition that 31 percent of the children born in 
tne United Stj tes in 1980 will have been on welfare before they are 
age 18— on AF DC— which is to say they will have been paupers. 

In a city such as Washington, DC, 50 percent. In my city of New 
York City, 50 percent. In some groups, it is two-thirds, this is an 
experience without any counterpart. 



If you go back since we started out with Burgess and Price, you 
can think back to Thorstein Veblen's description of cultural lag in 
which technologies take hold, and the way in which the cultural 
deals with them lagged behind. It took us a century to figure out 
that unemployment needed unemployment insurance. 

I think that we are seeing a post-industrial pattern. Why did you 
need unemployment insurance? Because basically industrialization 
had taken the extended family and produced a nuclear family; a 
husband, mother, and children. And when the father is unem- 
ployed, you are not on the farm, you are absolutely a unit alone. 

You can speculate that something like a post-industrial pattern 
has appeared of single parents with their children. And trying to 
respond to that situation in ways that would be helpful is the sub- 
ject of our hearings and was the subject of the legislation. 

We never for a moment, when we began this, said it was going to 
be easy. We defined what we would do doing the hard part. And 
no one has worked harder at it and been more faithful to its pur- 
pose than Jo Anne Barnhart, who is the Assistant Secretary of the 
Administration for Children and Families. That is a reorganization 
that has just come into effect. Dr. Sullivan and you put that togeth- 
er, you and your colleagues. And I have talked much longer than I 
intended. 

I just want to welcome you. Madam Secretary. ^Ve will put your 
statement in the record, but if you would just proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JO ANNE BARNHART, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES, DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, WASHINGTON, 
DC 

Secretary Barnhart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And in the in- 
terest of time, and because we are getting a later start than you 
had originally planned today, I have edited my oral testimony sub- 
stantially and appreciate the fact that you will put the complete 
statement in the record. 

Senator Moynihan. But you take your time. You have patiently 
waited for U.S. Air to arrive. 

Secretary Barnhart. I appreciate that. And Mr Chairman, I 
want to thank you for the opportunity to brinp you information on 
^^^Py^^^ implementing the Family Support Act 

This afternoon, my primary focus will be on the Job Opportuni- 
ties and Basic Skills Training Program, since that is the subject of 
this hearing. The Child Support Enforcement provisions, in the 
l-amily Support Act are equally significant. I know you share that 
view, and I look forward to discussing our progress on those at a 
later hearing. 

comiSg^up ^® ^^""'^ an oversight hearing on that 

Secretary Barnhart. As I indicated, I will submit my written 
statement for the record and simply summarize the contents at 
this point, Mr Chaii man. 

As you are fuiiy aware, the Family Support Act was enacted as a 
response tc the concern over long-term welfare dependency and the 
apparent difficulty experienced by a number of American families 



statement. ^ mentioned in your opening 

faSilles^t'work to^^^^^ "^OB? P'-^P^'" « to enable 

accomplish this we muVt So '»»~'«tfmploytnent. To 

experience that wHUnable Lm7J^ r. ^r^^""^. ^'"'"^ ^o^k 

and tg'ef child!ln ^ support VmLwei 
angSS^:^Xli;^i»^^^^^^^ 

that the Wmil7si^^rt /S?^^^^^^^ ' "/belief 

cies: that those aSTwhfch v^^^ "f^^ ^ r'f^'-^ ««en- 

recU^^'^l^c'aZf^orto'V^^ 

JOBS prciram mu^t ha?^ h~^m?® 5^/^^^"^^ « The 

large nuXr^ ^I^iall^wS lonal^^P'**' ^ 

to ensure sigAiSt j6Is ex^^'^^^^^^^^ deoth 

briefly mentioTTat all s/L^JI L ^^^"^ "^"^ I would like to 
grams: 35 on a statewide biS?^sfifn?f JOBS pro- 
kaa Native OrgaSons ru^n^r^^^^^ Alas- 
well. 8"n»^"ons are runnmg their own JOBS programs as 

Senator Moynihan. So, we are up end running 
^Wary Bahnhaht. Yes. sir. are. aSdTave been since last 

Senator Moynihan. Which was our day 
§!S^^,tary Barnhart. Yes. that is righY" 
genator Moynihan. Yes. 

rmdu'nrfXmTfleld re^^^^^^ ihlK'"'''^K!^^ of analvzin. the 
listed some of tL eenemroh^.^5 ^^""f ^\ completed. I liave 
written statement ^ observations from those reviews in my 

me^nTiVn^vj;:^!^!?;^^^^^^^ ?»ade towards JOBS imple- 

^ublication of theTnal rul^ and w^vi^J'S i^""^ "^^e 
States on the impact of varimU J "ave held discussions with 
the statute and reSilatfons Z^^^^^^ contained in both 

sions. we have 3 several mrSifi^f't-^ of these ongoing discus- 
ment JOBS. ^"^^^ modifications to help States imple- 

wifhX^^^resX^'diSii^^^^^ ^? ^-'^ ^'^'y 

requirements, and I Low Mr Chn^?m«n^ wL"?^ ^^'^"^ P^'^K^a^ 
ticular interest to you Chairman, that this area is of par- 
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Most States are experiencing some difficulty in collecting and re- 
portinff JOBS information. Overall, we are trying to balance the 
early difficulties that many States are exper -ncing with the need 
to meet the statutory data requirements. I believe that we are 
making progress. 

We are making every effort to ease the growing pains that inevi- 
tably accompany a new program of this magnitude and complexity. 
At the same time, we are careful to ensure that any policy modifi- 
cations made in the interest of State flexibility do not undermine 
the intent of the statute and the goal of JOBS. 

In fact, perhaps we should regard a certain degree of administra- 
tive discomfort and altered procedures as a signal that something 
is happening. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Secretary Barnhart. I say this by way of leading into what is 
clearly a difficult implementation issue and, at the same time, one 
which IS essential to the success of the program: the JOBS partici- 
pation requirements. 

As you know, the Family Support Act includes mandatory par- 
ticipation rates for JOBS which increase from 7 percent in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 1991, to 20 percent in 1995. Congress provided that 
nominal participation through registration alone would be insuffi- 
cient, and directed the Secretary to establish standards of partici- 
^If^'^^vie regulation. We believe these requirements wUl help 
the JOBS program to bring about a meaningful change in the lives 
of participants and in the welfare system as a whole. 

At this point, we do not have enough information to say whether 
participation rates are actually pushing the program in any par- 
ticular direction other than to acknowledge that a number of 
States have had to increase the level of JOBS-related activity for 
mandatory JOBS participants. In that sense, it could be argued 
that participation rates are pushing us in the direction that the 
• "".'Xno PP***"^ intended by ensuring a potentially life-chang- 
ing JOBS experience, f J 6 

Some cf the other areas you requested specific comment on in 
your invitation letter are also difficult to address, but I am goine to 
try. " " 

One area of concern for all of us is the impact of the recent 
growth in the AFDC caseload on JOBS. As you know, similar 
growth 18 occurring in the Food Stamp program and in Medicaid, 
where eligibility liberalizations have had some effect. 

While there is no indication that the JOBS program has contrib- 
uted to such increases, the increases will surely affect JOBS. With 
more potential participants. States will face allocation decisions. 

You also requested information on the AFDC-UP program. All 
States now have Unemployed Parent— or UP— programs in oper- 
?QQ°n""i?^®"^^"t"'' ^^^^^ implemented AFDC-UP on October 1, 
lyyu; 1.1 States have elected to time-limit their orograms; and three 
btates have chosen the option to provide payment after the per- 
formance of assigned activities. The most recent data we have indi- 
cate there were nearly 29,000 UP cases in April for States that 
began their UP program this fiscal year. It is too early to draw 
many conclusions from the implementation of the UP program, but 
we are beginning to work on the UP study mandated by the 
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Family Support Act. The General Accounting Office is also con- 
ducting a study, and we will be meeting with them shortly to co- 
ordinate our efTbrts. 

One of the important supportive services brought about by the 
Family Support Act is Transitional Child Care benefits, or TCC. 
TCC was designed to ease the transition from welfare to workby 
subsidizing child care expenses for individuals who leave the AFDC 
rolls due to employment. 

These transitional benefits have been available in all States since 
April 1, 1990. Some people have expressed concern that the TCC 
benefit is currently under*utilized. However, it is really too early to 
tell if the program is actually under-utilized, or whether our fig- 
ures on TCC reflect normal start-up or reporting difficulties. 

In summary, a firm foundation for JOBS is nearing completion. 
Many start-up issues hive been resolved, and we are working dili- 
gently to ensure that other issues are dealt with as they arise. As 
JOBS matures and evolves in the States, we will have a better un- 
derstanding of participation rate and data collection problems. 

The best thing you could give the JOBS program now is time; 
time to sort itself out and achieve some period of stability; time to 
work out the coordination start-up problems; and time to gather 
data appropriate for a thorough evaluation. 

During my confirmation hearing, Mr. Chairman, you challenged 
me to make sure that people realized thet something had happened 
when the Family Support Act became law. Since that time, I have 
worked to communicate to States the philosophy, the provisions 
and the requirements of the Act. Something is happening; States 
are responding. 

Although wu occasionally disagree on the fine points, there re- 
mains a broad consensus that we are moving in the right direction; 
we are making progress. In fact, I believe we are well on the way 
toward achieving a successful outcome. 

It is my hope that Congress, State legislators, and the American 
public have the patience and the vision to allow the implementa- 
tion process to proceed as designed. 

At this time, I would ije happy to answer any questions that you 
or other members of the committee might have. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Barnhart appears in the 
appendix.] 

Senator Moynihan. I certainly have some questions, and I know 
that Senator Breaux will, too, as well. Might we just first ask Sena- 
tor Breaux if he would like to make some opening comments? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BREAUX, A U.S. SENATOR 

FROM LOUISIANA 

Senator Breaux. Just very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I congratulate 
you for guiding this program through the Congress. I guess in 1988 
when it was adopted and signed into law, I know it has been an 
idea that you have espoused for a long period of time, the concept 
of able-bodied people being able to work in return for help and as- 
sistance from our government; something that my predecessor also 
had very strong feelings about. Senator Russell Long. 
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And I am delighted that I think we are making progress in liou- 
isiana. We have about 275i000 AFDC beneflciaries. Ten parishes 
are currently operating under the JOBS program and another 10 
counties or parishes will be added by the end of this year. So, I 
think it is working, and I am delighted to hear this report. I think 
it is really a tribute to what you did several years ago. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. That is very generous, but we all did it, and 
we knew when we did that we were making a big bet and that part 
of the difHculty would be keeping up with this to see whether it 
would take root. 

Were you not struck. Madam Secretary, we had an 18 percent 
growth in the caseload just between July of 1989 and April of 1991. 
That doeft not follow any demographic curve, does it? 

Secretary Barnhart. No. In fact, Mr. Chairman, the precipitous 
growth in caseload began in July or August 1989 and actually con- 
tinued until December 1990. 

We have been doing substantial analysis at our office to try to 
determine the exact cause of that increase. One of the things that 
concerns me, as I am sure it concerns you, is that if the caseload is 
going up at the same time JOBS is being implemented, we certain- 
Iv do not want people to say there is a correlation between the 
JOBS program existence and the caseload increase. As I mentioned 
in my testimony, we have no reason to believe that there is a corre- 
lation. 

Getting back to the analysis of the caseload growth. I can tell 
you the results of some of the analyses done in our office to try and 
determine exactly what caused that increase. Essentially, the 
economists and statisticians in the oftice who have been looking at 
that issue believe that over time there are factors that steadily 
push the caseload up on a regular basis. 

In other words, there is this constant pressure for the caseload to 
go up, and it is contributed to by such factors as the increase in 
single-parent families, that you mentioned; particularly the in- 
crease in female-headed households that are below poverty. 

And when unemployment declines, as it did in the late 1980 s. 
then in essence, you mask the underlying increase in the caseload 
that would normally be pushing it up. Therefore, when unemploy- 
ment started back up again— particularly in some regions of the 
country like New England where there were fairly dramatic in- 
creases in unemployment from one month to the next— then what 
you see is ro longer there, and you see the caseload going up. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. As you and I know, ana so we tell our 
committee, that we are trying to see if we cannot develop a set of 
regular— an annual report on this subject that would try to start 
giving us 3ome analytic data well beyond what we have. 

This is the program that was expected to disappear a quarter of 
a century ago and then, to the contrary, it has billowed into, as I 
say it is part of the life experience of American children now; i 
almost a third of our children will be on welfare before they are 18. 

We do not have good analyses yet. We are getting there, and we 
will get there a lot faster if we start publishing an annual report 
and look at what we found out and let people look at it and tell us 
where we are wrong. I am sure you agree on this. 
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Secretary Barnhart. Well, yes. And Mr. Chairman, I am aware 
of the fict that you recently introduced, S. 1256. 

Senator Moynihan. Yos. Your bill. 

Secretary Barni art. Yes. And as you know 

Senator Moynihan. Call it the Barnhart bill. 

Secretary Barnhart. As you know from diTcussions with myself. 
Secretary Sullivan, Assistant Secretary Gerry-and we are commit- 
ted to moving in that direction. We have actually continued our 
work with University of Michigan.- Now, in particular, we are 
having them do some analysis looking at the children on AFDC, 
and to look at the difference between single-parent and two-parent 
families. We anticipate having some information on that in the not 
too distant future. But we are committed and moving in the direc- 
tion that the legislation lays out. 

Senator Moynihan. Now, I have one question I have to ask you, 
and that is of all the States in the Union, the most striking in- 
crease in the caseload, a mere doubling between July 1989 and 
^P*^ r . V Hampshire. Now, have you communicated 

that fact to Governor Sununu in order that he be more aware of 
theimportance and centrality of this program? 

Secretary Barnhart. I have not personally communicated that 
to Governor Sununu, but my guess is, Mr. Chairman, that he reads 
the newspaper articles, as you do, and he is well aware of that fact. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Moynihan. Nicelv done. Secretary Barnhart. [Uughter.l 
But two questions, and then Senator Breaux. You are going to 
have to ask whether that 20 percent participation rate can be met, 
but you are not there yet. I mean, it is 1995; and you are watehing 

Secretary Barnhart. Yes, sir, we are. We have State-reported 
data in terms of where States stand now, looking at the 7-percent 
requirement that currently exists. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Secretary Barnhart. Frankly, looking at the experience of the 
welfare-to-work programs from the 1980's and the participation 
rates that were achieved at that time 

Senator Moynihan. SWIM in San Diego? 

Swretery Barnhart. Yes. We have reason to believe that the 
by ig^^*"^ ^° achieve the 20-percent participation 

Senator Moynihan. No flinching. No flinching. That is our goal, 
and that is the statute. But we do have a question about your regu- 
lation about participation having to be 20 hours a week. 

.1 question is whether people in education programs, 
whether that is just more of an hourly rate than would be normal 
^«^oJl!, J°"' " fe?^® * surprising number of people on post-sec- 
n^u^ education. If you are going to a junior college or a 4-yerr 

fKof WK * 5°"" ^.l^^*^ ^ ^^o""^^ ^ they say. Help us on 
that. What do you think? 

Secretory Barnhart. Well, Mr. Chairman, first of all, I would 
like to point out that one of the common misconceptions about the 

9n tJT'''cT^*"^'^ ^^""^ participating for fewer than 

20 hours, the State does not get any credit at all; in fact, we do 
allow for a kind of averaging. If a State has someone who is partici- 



Eating at 16 hours and someone else who is participating at 24 
ours in another kind of activity, one balances the other and chey 
count as two participants. 

As I mentioned in my testimony, this has continued to be the 
issue of greatest discussion between the States and those of us in 
the Federal Government, no question about it. 

I do think tm t the 20 hours is important from the standpoint of 
guaranteeing a meaningful experience. When we look at Arhat hap* 
pened in the welfare-to-work programs of the 1980's, we saw a situ- 
ation where we certainly had programs that had net impact. How- 
ever, even those that had higher impacts did not have as much of 

an impact on the most disadvantaged or the most 

Senator Moynihan. Right. And we said that is where you work 
on it. Yes. 

Secretary Barnhart. For that reason, I think— at least it ap- 
pears clear to me in reading the Family Support Act— that you and 
your colleagues in the Congress intended us to focus on the most 
disadvantaged. In fact, one of the target groups is those who have 
been on AFDC 36 of the previous 60 months. We believe that the 
20-hour requirement helps foster State monitoring and tracking of 
the experience individuals are having, and ensuring that is where 
the major thrust of the program is. 

Senator Moynihan. You are the administrator. We are going to 
hear from Commissioner Perales and, of course, the States can 
speak for themselves. But we have confidence in how you are han- 
dling this. 

We admire the way you are handling it, and you are not to turn 
and run the minute anybody says, this is too hard. It was meant to 
be hard, and we understood that it was going to take a decade to 
show any real turning of this experience, and maybe it will not 
even happen then. 

But we are in close touch. You have complete access to this com- 
mittee, as you know, and we just want you to feel that way. 

Secretary Barnhart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. Senator Breaux. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Barnhart, 
thank you for being with us this afternoon. One of the things I was 
just wondering, from my State of Louisiana, there was a question 
of the constant changing regulatory guidelines they feel they get, 
and the problem they have interacting with other Federal agencies 
like the JPTA program and other programs that tend to overlap in 
some of the JOBS programs. And I guess what I am trying to 
figure out, can you give me an update on any efforts at our level, 
on the Federal level, to try and smooth out the way the States can 
comply with all of the existing Federal overlapping rules and regu- 
lations? 

Secretary Barnhart. Yes, Senator. In fact, there are a couple of 
things at least, that come to mind immediately. One of those is the 
joint Technical Assistance Contract that we have entered into with 
the Department of Education and the Department of Labor, specifi- 
cally, the Employment and Training Administration, which has re- 
sponsibility for JTPA; and the Assistant Secretary for Adult and 
Vocational Education in Department of Education. 
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As part of that technical assistance effort, we have been present- 
ing program design workshops throufifhout the country. I have at- 
tended all the workshops that have t m place so far, and the pur- 
pose is to have people there from all whree agencies to show now 
the three orograms can complement and work together, and one 
can actually be an asset and a complement to another, as opposed 
to a problem. 

I would also like to mention that early on in my tenure as Assist- 
ant Secretary for Family Support, I heard several comments from 
States about the difficulty of the requirement for transferring 
funds from one agency to another, and the fact that there had to 
actually be a physical transfer of funds. 

I looked at what I thought Congress really wanted to accomplisn 
by maintaining administrative control under the IV-A agency. We 
worked out a standard memorandum of understanding that States 
can use between agencies to avoid having to do an actual physical 
transfer. It is my understanding this has alleviated substantially 
some of the coordination problems that the States were having at 
the State and local level. 

Senator Breaux. Well, I appreciate hearing that. I really think 
that this law is probably one of the best kept secrets in the Federal 
Government. We hear so much criticism in my State, and perhaps 
because of recent election campaigns, about the allegation that 
there are so many people who are able-bodied citizens who are on 
welfare assistance and getting something and not returning any- 
thing, or contributing anything. And I think we are making a lot of 
progress in that area. 

This program is new, and I think it does have teeth to it. I think 
it is going to ultimately result in some real positive changes. But 
there are an awful lot of people out there that I think still do not 
understand what was accomplished, or at least was started, by the 
1988 act. And hopefully they will start to learn and hear this mes- 
sage. 

Secretary Barnhart. Senator, you make an extremely important 
point when vou talk about the number of people who want to par- 
ticipate in these kinds of activities and begin to work on their exit 
from the welfare rolls. 

One of the things that we have found in the 36 field reviews that 
we have conducted to date is that there is very little sanctioning of 
AFDC recipients for failure to participate in JOBS. We will be col- 
lecting more data on sanctions beginning in fiscal year 1992, but it 
appears that there are plenty of people who are anxious to get into 
these programs. 

Senator Breaux. In my own State, I am just wondering whether 
that is different. I would imagine it may be different from a nation- 
al average, but it seems that so many of the people who are regis- 
tering in the program are receiving the benefit of remedial serv- 
ices, particularly in education. 

I mean, something like 60 percent of the people enrolled in Lou- 
isiana are receiv ing remedial education. It is probably very high, I 
would guess. 

I think it is providing a very valuable service, and you are giving 
them an equivalent high school diploma, which hopefully will help 
them obtain a job in the workplace. But is that pretty high? 
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Secretary Barnhart. We have found in the South the highest 
participation in education components. We can try and do further 
analysis. We may have that kind of information available, and I 
would be happy to provide it for the record if you need it. 

Senator Breaux. No. It is not necessary. I am glad they are 
doing it. It is addressing a serious need, and I would have thought 
that we would have probably been much higher. Well, keep up the 
good work, and we will stay in touch. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Soon we will have a good, solid, annual anal- 
ysis of these things, including longitudinal studies. 

I am old enough to remember the first few years of the Economic 
Report of the President, and it was not a very impressive docu- 
ment. They always had wheat fields with combines going through 
them; pictures, not many numbers. 

Let a half century go by, or 40 years go by, and you have one of 
the basic economic compilations of the world. And I think the 
sooner we get on that track, the better. And we will press that 
Barnhart bill. Now, you tell that to Governor Sununu, too, will 
you? Thank you very much. 

Secretary Harnhart. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I ap- 
preciate your supportive comments for the work that we have been 
doing at the Administration for Children and Families, and we cer- 
tainly appreciate your ongoing interest. I look forward to continu- 
ing to work with you. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. And congratulations on your 
promotion. 

Secretary Barnhart. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. And now, we are going to hear from Cesar 
Perales, the commissioner of the New York State Etepartment of 
Social Services, who will represent the American Public Welfare 
Association. Commissioner, it is a pleasure for a New Yorker to 
welcome you here. 

We have your testimony, a very thorough testimony, full of 
tables, as becomes this most prestigious institution you represent. 
And I say it was the APWA study of 1962 that first told us there 
were complexities here that we had not heeded. But we welcome 
you, sir. I would put your statement in the record and you pro< c^d 
exactly as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF CESAR A. PERALES, COMMISSIONER, NEW YORK 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, ALBANY. NY. REP- 
RESENTING THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Commissioner Perales. Mr. Chairman, good afternoon. Senator 
Breaux, I am Cesar Perales, Commissioner of the New York State 
Department of Social Services, and currently the chair of the 
American Public Welfare Association's National Council of Human 
Service Administrators. 

APWA is a non-profit, bipartisan organization that represents all 
of the State Human Service Departments, as well as the local De- 
partments of Public Welfare. 

First, I thank you. on behalf of the State and local Human Serv- 
ice Administrators for holding this hearing today. The administra- 
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tors appreciate your leadership and your continued interest and 
commitment to the goals and objectives of this landmark legisla- 
tion. 

It is important that we not lose sight of those goals, and the 
broad-based consensus and support that led to the enactment of the 
Family Support Act. 

This hearing, I think, will help to assure that in spite of other 
very pressing issues, the Family Support Act continues to be a high 
priority. 

As you stated, you are in consideration of the Family Support 
Act and, again, earlier this year, Mr. Chairman, the act introduced 
to welfare a wholly new concept: a social compact. 

Society would provide single parents and their families with sup- 
port, while they were asi^isted on the road to self-sufficiency with 
education, training, and employment programs. And these parents 
would undertake the effort to achieve this goal. 

The compact assumes parents are responsible for their children, 
including non-custodial parents, whose support would be sought in 
a more comprehensive fashion. 

The Family Support Act can, and will, assist poor families in 
moving toward self-sufficiency. But we must be realistic about our 
expectations for the JOBS program. We must understand, for ex- 
ample, that although Congress significantly increased funding for 
education, training, and employment above prior levels, the CBO 
estimated that over 5 years, only 50,000 families will have left the 
AFDC rolls due to the JOBS program. We should not be discour- 
aged by this. 

During debate on the act. Congress, State, local administrators, 
and others realized that transforming the welfare system and in- 
vesting in education and training would take considerable time to 
move families to independence. 

We need to realize this fact and know that our investments now 
will pay off later in improved lives for poor children and their fam- 
ilies. As you stated, Mr. Chairman, what took nearly a generation 
to create will take nearly a generation to remedy. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. Yes. We have just got to hold onto that 
realization. Yes. 

Commissioner Perales. As was expected when the JOBS pro- 
gram was created. State and local programs are placing greater 
emphasis on basic skills training, as Senator Breaux just indicated, 
and other educational activities and support services that occurred 
in the past. Data for the first quarter of fiscal year 1991 shows that 
State and local programs are placing a higher percentage of par- 
ticipants in these more intensive activities, compared to past pro- 
grams that emphasized lower cost programs, such as job-search and 
work experience. 

The need to provide more intensive activities will mean that 
many individuals will participate for longer periods of time in job 
program activities before gaining the experience and skills neces- 
sary to succeed in today's job market. 

The cost and duration of these types of activities is causing some 
concern, since many programs are now serving fewer individuals 
than originally planned, and at greater expense. 
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Since Federal funding for the program is, at least in part, tied to 
mandatory participation rates, some of the States— and I caution, 
only some of the States— are already expressing concern that they 
mav face reduced Federal participation fmancing because of their 
inability to keep participation rolls at sufficient levels in the 
future. 

Also affecting the ability of States to meet the mandatory partici- 
pation levels is the current and ongoing increase in demand for 
public assistance that has led to the highest AFDC caseload levels 
m the history of this country. Preliminary data for the States for 
April 1991, the latest available, show that the number of families 
needing assistance under the AFDC program rose an additional 
41,000 families, continuing a 21-month trend of national caseload 
growth. There are now 4.42 million families and 12.8 million per- 
sons receiving AFDC nationally. 



Commissioner Pbrales. That is correct. Senator. 
Senator Moynihan. How many children would be there? 
Commissioner Pbrales. Well, we know that the large majority 
would be children. 
Senator Moynihan. About 8 million children? Eight million? 
Commissioner Pbrales. I would say so easily. AFDC-unemployed 

K rents cases increased an additional 7,000 cases to 287,000 fami- 
s in April with roughly 35 percent of that growth in the States 
that began a UP program in October 1990. 

The number of families receiving AFDC has increased by 406,000 
families since April 1990, and over 680,000 families since July 1989. 
In fact, 22 States have experienced caseload growth of 20 percent 
or higher during these periods. 

Inl ^ew York, AFDC caseloads have increased over 11 percent 
since July 1989, and an estimated 12.5 percent in the food stamp 
program. 

Senator Moynihan. Now, food stamps is just a direct income-re- 
lated measure. And we find a 12-percent increase there, but almost 
twice that in AFDC. 

Commissioner Perales. Well, the 12.5 is for New York State. I do 
not know what the national numbers are. I am told. Senator, that 
the national food stamp increase is about 22 percent on the aver- 
age. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh. So it is very close. 
Commissioner Perales. Very close. Very, very close. 
Senator Moynihan. I see. That is interesting. 
Commissioner Pbrales. Just as it is close in New York. As I indi- 
cated, it is 11 percent in AFDC. 
Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Commissioner Perales. And 12.5 in food stamps. So, food stamps 
is only just a tiny bit ahead of the AFDC. 

Senator Moynihan. But in theory, it makes no matter. The eco- 
nomic indicator and the dependency indicator are almost the same. 

Commissioner Pbrales. Absolutely. The majority of States thus 
far have been successful in meeting the participation rates mandat- 
ed by the Family Support Act. 

Data from the Administration for Children and Families for the 
first and second quarters of fiscal year 1991 showed 29 States meet- 
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ing or exceeding the required participation rate of 7 percent, while 
eight States reported meeting less .han the reauired 1 percent. The 
data for the remaining States is not yet available. New York's par- 
ticipation rate was approximately 10 percent. 

But it is too early to say whether States will meet the participa- 
tion requirements in future years when the rates climb above 7 
percent. I did understand and hear Secretary Barnhart's confi- 
dence that we will meet that participation rate. It is an optimism 
that I share. 

A number of State administrators have expressed concern about 
the impact of the so-called 20-hour rule will have on their ability to 
meet these rates. The States now emphasizing remedial education, 
and post-secondary education, and vocational training, feel that 
they are particularly vulnerable, since many of these programs do 
not ooerate on a 20-nour-per-week basis. 

In Nfew York, for example, clients enrolled in a special program 
we call PACE, which provides post-secondary education along with 
case management at our community colleges, full-time students 
there are required to enroll in 12 credits, 12 credit hours a week of 
course work. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Commissioner Perales. Even with full-time course loads and the 
case management services, the PACE program participants usually 
fail to meet the 20 hours of weekly participation. 

In December of 1990, the APWA's National Council of State 
Human Service Administrators adopted a resolution re(|uesting 
HHS to modify the 20-hour rule requirement for those individuals 
who participate full time in approved post-secondary education or 
vocational educational program by deeming those programs to 
meet the 20-hour requirement. That resolution has been transmit- 
ted to Assistant Secretary Jo Anne Barnhart for her review and 
consideration. 

We believe that this proposal is a modest change and that if im- 
plemented, the proposal could alleviate the concerns of many 
States who do not want to be forced into modifying their programs 
in a manner that would result in less emphasis on education and 
training, and more emphasis on job-searcn and work experience, 
and those other kinds of programs. 

You also asked that we address the utilization of the transitional 
child care and transitional medical assistance programs established 
under the Family Support Act. 

As you know, both programs were implemented by the States on 
April 1, 1990, and we are aware of the concerns that utilization of 
both programs has been very low. We are not yet certain why utili- 
zation of the transitional child care program is not higher. 

A number of States report that many families leaving AFDC 
prefer to make their own child care arrangements, even without 
the benefit of a subsidy, or are already receiving subsidized child 
care under a different child care program or funding stream. We 
know that more can be done in the area of outreach for the pro- 
gram, and many States, including New York, are improving in this 
area. 

We should also be realistic about our expectations for the pro- 
gram. As with any new program, it will take time for it to be insti- 
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tutionalized within the human service deliveiy system, to be 
known to AFDC recipients, and applicants for AFDC, food stamps, 
or JOBS. 

On the other hand, transitional child care was never projected to 
be a large program. The CBO projected that fewer than 36 percent 
of eligible children would receive these benefits. 

In the transitional medical assistance program, APWA has 
learned that a m^or reason for low utilization lies with client re- 
porting requirements that are substantially greater than the re- 
quirements for previous transitional coverage, and are without par- 
allel in the transitional child care program. 

The client reporting requirements require client information on 
the 21st day of the fourth month, the seventh month, and the 
ninth month after the individual leaves public assistance for 
earned income reasons. Families must report their gross income 
and child care costs associated with the employment of the head of 
the household at these different periods of tin?e. 

Senator Moynihan. If I could just interrupt here, sir. You are 
speaking of regulations that have come out of Washington, and you 
are saying gently that they are too complex. 

Commissioner Perales. Absolutely. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Commissioner Perales. Very, very clear when it comes to the 
Medicaid program. Let me just add, in New York, for example, our 
AiSS.'^. eligibility requirements are actually higher than the 
AFDC benefit levels. 

And that is, we cover low-income individuals who are working in- 
dividuals, but whose income is a bit higher than the AFDC benefit 
levels. What we are finding is that a number of individuals, as a 
result of the JOBS program, get a job and are eligible for Medicaid 
under our existing rules and regulations. 

Ir. fact, it causes an hardship on that individual to offer them the 
transitional program, because then they have to come in and 
report much more data, much more information on a regular basis, 
as I indicated. The fourth month after they leave, the seventh 
month; it is just ridioulous. So, I suspect that many States try to 
provide Medical Assistance through any other route that is avail- 
able other than the Transitional Medical Assistance route. 

Senator Moynihan. All right. Well, now, that is what the APWA 
is for, among many things, to let us hear about problems like this. 
And out in the audience there are associates of Ms. Barnhart who 
are taking notes carefully. And let us just pursue this. I can see 
exactly the point in getting a system in place. 

Commissioner Perales. State administrative burdens would be 
greatly relieved and program goals better if States were allowed to 
forego all the reporting and the phasing of the Transitional Medi- 
cal Assistance coverage. In lieu ( f current law, APW suggests that 
States be given the option to c - simple 12-month transitional 
coverage. 

Senator Moynihan. All right. Now, you are going to send the 
committee a statement from the APWA on what you mean exactly 
by that sentence, and we will send it to the department and to the 
new administration. 

Commissioner Perales. We would appreciate it, Senator. 
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Senator Moynihan. Yes. Sure, 
[The information follows:] 

Improvkmints to Medicaid Transitional Medical Ajbwtancb (TMA) 

• ®^^S1S" "^"i*^ ^ provide up to 12 months of Medicaid TMA to families leav- 
ing AFDC due to increased income or hours of work, as enacted in the Family Sup- 

Ert Act of 1988. This requirement became efTective April 1, 1990, and replaced ear- 
r nine and six month transitional coverage for families leaving AF&C. States 
agencies are reporting that the number of families on transitional assistance are 
fewer than under the previous provisions. They believe the problem lies in the 
client reporting requirements which are substantially greater than the require- 
nnents for previous transitional coverage and are without parallel in the transitional 
child care assistance provisions in the same Family Support Act. 

The client reporting requirements under TMA rules require client information in 
the 2l8t day of the fourth month, the seventh month, and the ninth month. Fami- 
lies must report their gross income and child care costs associated with employment 
of the head of household. Failure to report by the 21st day of the fourth month 
means termination of coverage at the end of the sixth month. Failure to report by 
the 2l8t day of the seventh or ninth months means termination at the end of the 
respective month. 

States believe that failure to report is a m^or reason for the substantial attrition 
in the program. No other group of Medicaid clients have similar eligibility condi- 
tions placed on them. TMA under prior law was not so onerous on clients. 

In addition to unnecessary client attrition, these provisions place considerable and 
unnecessary administrative burdens on SUtes agencies. Multiple client notices are 
required pnor to each client reporting deadline. Finally, because of high client attri- 
tion, the agency is required to do more eligibility determinations for individual 
family members to determine if any are otherwise eligible under other program cat- 
egories pnor to terminations from the TMA program. State reporting and other ad- 
minurtrative requirements are substantial especially since TMA attrition is high. 

AI^A and the National Council of State Human Service Administrators propose 
that States have the option to offer a simple 12-month transitional coverage similar 
to what IS currently provided for transitional child care assistance under Section 
Security Act. Legislation amending 42 U.S.C. 1396r-6 would be 
needed to enact such a change. In doing so, we propose eliminating the require- 
ments for two 6-month extensions under Section 1925(a) and (b) of the Social Securi- 
ty Act. 

Commissioner Perales. Let me take this opportunity to discuss 
very briefly a demonstration that New York State is currently con- 
ducting in seven counties. The Child Assistance Program, or CAP, 
was authorized by the legislature in New York in 1987. 

I want to thank you, Mr Chairman, for your leadership in ob- 
taining congressional approval so that we could conduct this dem- 
onstration program. And you got that approval for us in 1987. The 
program went into operation in October 1988, and we now have 
some preliminary data on its impact. 

CAP, as you will recall, incorporates a unique financial aid and 
service delivery system that is designed to promote material well- 
bemg, and the life chances of children in s'ngle parent AFDC fami- 
lies, while at the same time ensuring that their parents, both cus- 
todial and non-custodial, take responsibility for supporting their 
children to the best of their ability. More than 2,100 families nave 
enrolled in those demonstration counties since the inception of the 
demonstration, and early results are promising. 

The program hi\s proven to be very effective in lifting participat- 
ing families out of poverty. The total household income of CAP 
families averages 122 percent of the poverty level in promoting eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency; participants rely mainly on their own earn- 
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ings, together with child support we collect, and whatever addition- 
al supplement is required. 

CAP has also had a dramatic effect on the outlook of participat- 
mg families. Ninety percent of the program's custodial parents 
report feeling more independent and more optimistic about the 
future, and they eiyoy increased self-esteem and sense of control 
over their lives. 

A significant number of parents now participating in the demon- 
stration obtained jobs or increased their work effort in order to 
qualify. 

^u^"^^^^^^!''^?..!.^***'® percentage of participants worked with 
the Office of Child Support Enforcement to secure support orders 
for their children. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, they did? You find you can build that 
expectation into a system? 

Commissioner Perales. Absolutely. If you make it a condition, as 
we did in this demonstration 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Commissioner Peralbs [continuing]. To participating in this dif- 
ferent program, we found that a number of individuals came for- 
ward and were much more cooperative with the Child Support En- 
torcement Unit; if the rules were changed. As you know, currently 
It 18 only the first $50 that goes to the family. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Commissioner Perales. We find that if the incentive is greater, 
It we are able to say to them, we will combine child support and 
your earnings and deduct your assistance payment by only 10 per- 
cent tor every dollar, there is a much greater interest in participat- 
ing in the program. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, yes. Oh, yes. Now, in your testimony, 
you say that they are going to have a final report in 1993. 

Commissioner Perales. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. That, of course, is right at the center of so 
much of our concern, that we get this child support up and run- 
ning. And you cannot let a thing like that disappear and then 
expect It to have it come around the next day. In New York City, 
^°iq2oI*^\^ .^ s^*"' officials were of the view as 

late as 1988 that it was unconstitutional to ask people for the iden- 
tification of the absent parent. 

Commissioner Perales. You should know. Senator, we have 
made significant progress in New York City as a result of Federal 
legislation^ As of October last, we now have the New York City 
Board of Health taking the Social Security numbers of the putative 
tathers at the time that the father is born, and they have now 
begun to transmit that data to us so that we can begin immediately 
tracking and trying to collect child support. And that only haiJ 
pened as a result of your intervention with Federal legislation. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, they swore that the Supreme Court 
had ruled it unconstitutional, or whatever, and would not do it 
And It was just an outrageous abandonment of elemental social re- 
sponsibility say the fact of the child making no claim on the 
parent. And the fates know that we do not mean to be gentle about 
those who will not enforce this provision. It is law now, and it 
should be. And you supported it. I mean, APWA 
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Commissioner Perales. Yes. Absolutely. 

Senator Moynihan. The Public Welfare Association absolutely 
supported the proposition that if your child is on public assistance 
and you have any income of any kind, you owe that income first to 
the child, and then to the public. 

Now, it is an 18-ytar sentence. As a matter of fact, it seems to be 
a life sentence, if the ,'ruth were known, but those are the arrange- 
ments we have. So, New York City is finally coming around? 

Commissioner Perales. Yes, they are. 

Senator Moynihan. Good. Good. 

Commissioner Perales. As you may recall, Mr. Chairman, State 
and local human service administrators expressed their strong sup- 
port for an alternative national system of welfare benefits based on 
a family living standard, as we proposed in our report, one child in 
four. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. One child in four. 

Commissioner Perales. Yes. A study of the FLS and other mini- 
mum benefit approaches was included in the Family Support Act. 
We are pleased that the National Academy of Sciences has begun 
initial work on that study. We know that the adequacy of benefit 
levels is of concern to you. 

In April, you introduced the Minimum Benefit for Families Act 
that would require that AFDC benefits, when combined with food 
stamp benefits, equal at least 50 percent of the Federal poverty 
line. We are very, very supportive of your efforts in this area. 

In closing, let me leave you with one thought. It is a continuing 
strong commitment of human service administrators to the goals of 
the Family Support Act that I stand before you today. Its gains will 
be gradual, but they are already perceptible. It is making a differ- 
ence. With your continued commitment, it will continue to make a 
difference. 

Thank you. I would be happy to answer any questions you might 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Commissioner Perales appears in the 
appendix.] 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you and the likes of you who give 
your whole careers and lives to this work with children. There is 
just no question about it that an earlier pattern of avoiding the 
perceived realities of welfare may have made people feel good, but 
they certainly have not done anything for children. 

I thought that American Dependency Challenge was very open 
about that. It said the problem with welfare is that people who re- 
ceive it seem to be doing so as a result of socially disapproved be- 
havior. And that was at a time when a third of the people involved 
were families where the male parent was dead, or disabled. Well, 
now, today that is not it at all. 

Commissioner Perales. It makes it very, very difficult for us at 
the State level to increase benefit levels any adequate amount. It is 
this perception that these are people on the dole, they do not have 
to stay in if it is children, and particularly in the economic climate 
that the States are facing, I am very much afraid that we will not 
be able to adjust the benefit levels and that it will be children who 
will be pauperized. 
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Senator Moynihan. It will be children who will le pauperized 
And you, sir, are saying here, after adjusting for inflation, the 
median decline in benefit levels from 1970 to 1991 was 42 percent. I 
can think back to this city in 1970, President Nixon had sent a pro- 
i°i*^f Congress for a guaranteed income, the Family Support 
Act. And I remember speaking to a group downtown about this 
time of year and saying if we did not get the guaranteed income in 
that Congress, 1970, we were not going to get it in that decade. And 
everybody hooted. 

And the problem with the Family Assistance Plan was that the 
benefit increases were not large enough. And we were going to 
nave an indexed national standard. So, we did not take what was 
not good enough, and instead, if anybody had ever said in 1970 that 
you know what we are going to do? We are going to cut the provi- 
sion for children by 42 percent in the next 21 years. You would 
have said that is not true. Why are you devising such an outra- 
geous thought? Of course, we are going to double it and double it 
again. In fact we have cut it. That is all that has come of avoid- 
ance. All that have been hurt are the children. And thank God for 
the likes of the APWA throughout this, because we did not have 
much support on this program. Most of what are called the advoca- 
cy groups were against it, and probably still are, whilst watching in 
absolute impotence while benefits have been cut 42 percent It was 
cut in half for children. Children. They eat too much, or something. 
1 mean, it is the single most anomalous fact of American social 
policy in the last generation that we let the provision for children 
w wonder if the people involved know about it. 

We think we have to get a better reporting system. Would you 
agree? You know about our proposal to get some longitudinal expe- 
rience. It was your report, one child in four, which is the first time 
the country heard that this was not something that happens to a 
tew people over there. You can say one child in four. We now think 
it IS getting closer to one in three, and the data is there. That 
would be completely consistent with trend you picked up 
Commissioner Perales. We are absolutely supportive. Senator 
Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Commissioner Perales. We think it is very, very important. 
Ihose of us in the business, if I might use that expression, have 
great difficulty going to legislatures and telling them what you 
have just stated. It would help, certainly, if we had some support. 

Senator Moynihan. A national annual publication saying this is 
what you have done? 

Commissioner Perales. Absolutely. It would be very helpful to 
us. 

Senator Moynihan. It is outrageous. Now, we are going to hear 
from you about this transition proposal. 
Commissioner Perales. Yes, you will. 

Senator Moynihan. And we will send it right over to your 
triends and our friends over there, and anything like this is under 
Shake down, and it needs to shake down, as in shake down cruise, 
right.' 

Again, thank you very much. 

Commissioner Perales. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Moynihan. I would like to adjourn just for a moment so 
that I ca.. thank the Commissioner. Stand in recess for 1 minute. 

[AFTER RECESS] 

Senator Moynihan. Oi'r next event is a panel of people who are 
working with this subject with their hands on, as you can say. We 
are going to hear, just in the order that we have listed, Andrew 
Hornsby, who is the Alabama Commissioner of the Department of 
Social Services. Mr. Hornsby, we welcome you, sir. Kathy Lewis, 
who is the chief of the Employment Programs Branch, the Califor- 
nia Department of Social Services. Ms. Lewis, we welcome you. Ms. 
Sabra Burdick is Director of the Bureau of Income Maintenance of 
the Maine Department of Human Services. Ms. Burdick. And 
Linda Harris, who is just up the road, is director of the Baltimore 
OfTice of Employment Development, State of Maryland. And Ms. 
Harns has a colleague with her. 

Ms. Marcus. Shirley Marcus, and I am the director of the Balti- 
more City Department of Social Services. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh. So we have the State and city together. 
We welcome you and look forward to hearing from you. Our pat- 
tern is just to hear each in turn and then to have discussions. 

And when we do, do not hesitate to interrupt one another if you 
think there is something to be said. This is an informational hear- 
ing, an oversight hearing. The Senate is now in session, although 
there are no votes until 7:00 o'clock. So, I cannot guarantee further 
attendance. 

Mr. Hornsby, good afternoon, sir. 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW HORNSBY, COMMISSIONER, ALABAMA 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES, MONTGOMERY, AL 

Commissioner Hornsby. Thank you. Senator. And like Assistant 
Secretary Barnhart, I will edit my prepared statement considerably 
in the interest of time. 

Senator Moynihan. All will be placed in the record. 

Commissioner Hornsby. Thank you, sir. I want to applaud the 
Confess for the passage of the Family Support Act, especially the 
JOBb provisioni.. In my opinion, JOBS is the most politically popu- 
lar component of the entire array of assistance programs. At least, 
that 18 the case in Alabama. 

But more importantly than political popularity is the potential 
impact JOBS will have on those disadvantaged citizens who find 
W}^S^T A.^^ stamps. To illustrate the impact of 

•IVSS: ^ would like for you to allow me to briefly describe a typical 
AFDC recipient in Alabama. 

Senator Moynihan. All right, sir. 

Commissioner Hornsby. She is about 21 or 22 years old. She lives 
in public housing, or certainly substandard housing. She dropped 
out of school in the 9th or 10th grade, and was most likely preg- 
nant with her first child. She has since had her second child, and 
as you mentioned earlier, she gets little or no support from the 
father of her children. 

In fact, in Alabama, two-thirds of our AFDC recipients get no 
support from their fathers: a major contributor to welfare depend- 
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encv. She lacks self-confidence. She is really facing a life of misery 
in Alabama, a State that has, with Mississippi, the lowest AFDC 

Eyment level in the Nation. Our typical family of three in Ala- 
ma gets around $124 a month. 

You were talking about the change over the last 20 years, and 
Alabama AFDC steyed level from 1976, and that year they got a 
lV4-percent mcrease in 1976, and I was able to get through a small 
5-percent mcrease last year. 

1 have high hopes that it is going to be a 16-percent increase this 
year. We passed one House of the legislature, so we are bringing 
our benefits up. but it has been a real struggle. We are a poor, dis- 
advantaged State, as you know. 

Senator MoYNiHAN. $124. The Family Assistance Plan would 
nave established a national benefit indexed in 1970, and everyone 
said, no, not enough. 

Commissioner Hornsby. Yes, sir. When this woman that I have 
described. Senator, comes into one of our county offices today, we 
complete a 22-page application for AFDC and we check her eligibil- 
ity for food stamps and we try to help her get child support, and 
any other assistance. But it really is just a bare minimum exist- 
ence, just enough to keep them alive. 

Now, if this young lady that I described happened to have been 
fortunate enough to come into one of the 21 counties— we have 67 
counties in Alabama, 21 counties have the JOBS program in today 
If she walks into a JOBS county today. Senator, a different scenar- 
io n^j^lS^' ^ ^^"^ ^ about that. The approach is to- 
tally different. She is assigned a case manager who sits down with 
her and tries to assess her ability to become self-sufficient. And the 
tirst part of this assessment has to deal with education. Again, 
better than 60 percent of our AFDC clients have not finishedhigh 
school. And the lack of education, the lack of training is the great- 
est barrier to self-sufficiency or employment. But this case manag- 
er determines all the barriers to employment for this young lady 
and tries to help her remove those barriers. 

Previously, we did not have the tools with which to remove those 
barriers. Another barrier right behind education, of course, and the 
lack of child support is the Tack of affordable, safe, child care. Now 
we have transitional child care, and we are expanding our child 
care program. 

Senator MoYNiHAN. And you are doing that under the JOBS pro- 
gram m those 21 counties? *^ 
Commissioner Hornsby. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Senator MoYNiHAN. So, on the ground in Alabama something has 
happened 

Commissioner Hornsby. Absolutely, We expect just great things 
to happen as a result of JOBS and in child care. Our child care pro- 
gram, m addition to the block grant funding that we have already 
started receiving, and receive the next big part of it in September 
is going to double, if not triple, our subsidized child care program 
in Alabama. So, it is really just a great opportunity for us. 

states now can otter extended Medicaid. It was previously an- 
other huge barrier. We only offered Medicaid for 3 months to a 
young woman who went into employment, even at a minimum 
wage job. Now we can give that extended Medicaid in Alabama for 
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up to 1 year, and that has also greatly assisted her in becoming 
self-sufficient. 

So, this is what happens now. In other words, this case manager 
tries to link her up with resources to help her become self-suffi- 
cient. And instead of walking out of one of our county offices with 
an AFDC check— and it is a low check, as I described— and maybe 
food stamps, she walks out with hope, and she did not have that 
before. 

I wanted to mention just a few points from my prepared state- 
ment. I did want to tell vou just really the fundamental change in 
what has occurred, and I think it is real important. I applaud you 
for what you did for the Family Support Act; we all do. 

I mentioned local resources. I speak a great deal to civic clubs, 
and I say to them, we no longer can look to Washington for the 
help that we have Kott^^n over the past with the budget deficit that 
we are facing. Ana I say to local communities, you no longer can 
look to Montgomery— the State Capital in Alabama— because we 
have budget deflcits, too. We have got to make sure that local com- 
munities come together and assist us. 

JOBS is a perfect model for doing that. Senator; a perfect model. 
Citizens will get interested and get behind JOBS. It is so politically 
popular to try to help somebody become self-sufficient that we find 
that the community will open themselves up; churches, civic clubs, 
we have Adopt-a-Family; all kinds of programs that are working. 
And it is important. 

It has got to be a three-way partnership in addition to the Feder- 
al Government, State government, local government, and even 
beyond local government. It must be a three-way partnership, and I 
wanted to mention that. I also want to mention that we are having 
no difficultv in meeting the 20-percent participation. 

Senator Moynihan. 1 saw that, yes. 

Commissioner Hornsby. And I talked to my colleagues in Cali- 
fornia briefly before the meeting We did not have an extensive 
adult basic education program in Alabama, and we developed con- 
tracts with the existing education programs, and we just stipulated 
20 hours of educational assistance and said that that is what we 
wanted. Unlike other States that maybe had to try to mainstream 
their JOBS participants into whatever was existing, we did not 
have that much. 

As a result, we are not having an problems meeting that, and 
the other participation goals are not going to be a problem for us, 
either. I think that is just about all. I just wanted to briefly run 
through these points, and again, I submit my full testimony. 

But I have been in assistance programs for 23 years. Senator, 
and a lot of it with the Food Stamp program in the past, and I 
have been Commissioner in Alabama for 4V2 years now, and JOBS 
is the most exciting thing that has ever happened in my tenure 
there. 

[The prepared statement of Commissioner Hornsby appears in 
the appendix.] 

Senator Moynihan. You show an old grey-haired fellow up here. 
I know Senator Heflin would bo pleased to hear that, and I am 
very pleased to hear it. Now, let us hear what your California col- 
league has to say. 

27 
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STATEMENT OF KATHY LEWIS, CHIEF, EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 
BRANCH, CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, 
SACRAMENTO, CA 

Ms. Lewis. My name is Kathy Lewis, and I am in charge of the 
Greater Avenues for Independence, or GAIN program in Cjalifor- 
nia. That program has been in existence since 1986 and was imple- 
mented state wide in 1988 We have made the modifications to con- 
form to th^ Family Support Act. 

California, like other States, when we were given the opportunity 
to develop our own welfare-to-work programs prior to JOBS, devel- 
oped a program with a commitment to meaningful participation to 
up front basic skills, and to maximizing the use of existing re- 
sources, such as our adult education system, our community college 
system, as well as the JTPA system. 

Because of the experience of States like California, the Family 
Support Act was strongly supported by the Governors. It reflected 

the input of many States like California 

* Senator Moynihan. Yes. That is absolutely right. 

Ms. Lewis [continuing]. Who had tested a variety of interven- 
tions that were designed to get welfare recipients employed. Under 
the Federal sponsorship of the Family Support Act, that State own- 
ership can flourish or perish; we believe it is that serious. HHS has 
reached out to States in the development of its regulations, has in- 
corporated a lot of our input in the final regulations that they pub- 
lished. However, with respect to the participation rates, we are cer- 
tainly less than satisfied. 

We are at a crossroads with respect to those Federal regulatory 
participation rate requirements. The issue is not whether States 
can reach the standard, the issue is why, what it is going to cost, 
.nd what it is going to tell you. 

When Congress put participation rate requirements into law, it 
recognized that States had limited resources and could not serve 
everyone. On the other hand, it recognized the need to serve the 
hard-to-serve, and not to cream the easy-to-serve and easy-to-place. 

Senator Moynihan. That is right. That is exactly the case. 

Ms. Lewis. That has always been California's philosophy. The 
participation rates in law look modest, at least in the initial years, 
with 7 percent for 1991 

Senator Moynihan. They look derisory to many people. 

Ms. Lewis. Pardon me? 

Senator Moynihan. They look derisory to many people, but it is 
when you get back down to doing it that you find out what you are 
up against. 

Ms. Lewis. I think that is true. If HHS had chosen to implement 
those standards in a straightforward way, measuring participation 
as it had been measured in the prior research models of the 1970's 
and 1980's, these initial year levels would be reasonable and 
achievable. 

Instead, HHS has designed requirements that are going to waste 
limited Federal and State dollars, caase States to re-design pro- 
grams to achieve participation rates with no added benefit to par- 
ticipants, direct program dollars from serving participants to serv- 
ing administrative costs, and will look as though States are per- 
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forming poorly when, in fact, they are running successful pro- 

^^""^ ^P^^ of the Federal regula- 

teM&irl!i/*^ the 20-hour rule thlt^we 

''^IttovNlLA^^^^^^ participation rate. 

Doi^?■,,^Smo• ^ ^ ^J^' indicated, participation is not measured 
KreeJ 5 Ind^ln^'^f ^ ^^^'^ the 7 percent, 11 

So hoS™ on^er^e^ requirements, it has to be scheduled at 

Why 20 hoursfScause HHS has decided that that is the litmus 
test for meanmgtul participation. But what kinds of programs do 
not count under that standard? I would look to two -nai^comiK? 
nents m California's GAIN program that do not pM^ThJs t^rSS 
7y^WoZ riil.r ParticipationUThould c^uAt^in 

The first one of those activities is Job Club where we nrovidp 
ttS^^^KnPr"*,^ '^'P't^^ looking for employment. evaCung 
forth And SoLf »^rK^^P» applications, resumes aSH 
LnnrL T^V^^ '^'^^ ^^"^^ California are set up at 20 
T^fnr "^^^^ the component is a 3-week comment 

SulP our ?nK r^fk^ regulations. If we have the misfortune to 
^irloun^f i 1 nS,'"*" ^ "^>^^le of the month, then it 

of ?0 houre ^ ' ^""^ ^''''^ ^ ^^"^ ^ component 

waJt^tU&^S^ytsi^^^^ -'^"^ '"^^^ - 

Hf -h^l^^ed^tJ M raf{L'^rU?ilV^com^^^^^^^^ 

l5 m^r^"?n'r ^'•^ ^^"'•^ f'-^"^' it is not WaWe ° 
f^i^- T ^ ^ another component that we use extensively in Cali- 

'Z'^tio^ZZ^liZA^^^^ system fcS^l; 

un^ts^^'o^-^ll'^mJl^^f ""T^ii^ ^""-ti'"^ participation is 12 

s^ndiZldhnu^^ week. It assumes that the participant also is 
spenaing ^4 hours a week at home studying 

Senator Moynihan. You do homework, yes. 
t.W^V^T'H*'^^ ^."«*^t. Also. 12 hourJ is considered to be full- 
fin tiSi .Federal and State grant and loan p^r^^es yet this 
the hISs "^''^ P'^^""' ""'^^"^^"^ not "lee? 

Use of the 75-percent measure as part of the participation rate is 
^ntsTouIdZ7 ^counterproductive. We alf a^^TatVai^ d' 
pants should not count unless they are actually attending 
ruSTfT'' 75-percent attendance rule is an all or nothing 
Ind the/°aUenT^^^ an individual for 28 hoS'rs a w^f 

TherS'wha? we hZe-'-'' P«^>^>P«^>°" does not count at all. 

Senator Moynihan. Then it dropped below 75 

Ms. Lewis. That is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

nnf*= T^^" ^^'"'"g actual participation as non participation does 
not seem to make sense to us. Also, Congress, like our State legist 
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ture, has required that we maximize the use of existing resources, 
and we have done that. 

However, as I mentioned earlier, many of these existing re- 
sources do not meet the 20-hour a week test. HHS has suggested 
that we could set up studv halls for our community college stu- 
dents in order to meet the 20-hour rule. 

Does this add to the intensity of our program, improve services 
to recipients? No. Does it increase our costs? Yes. What we will get 
to do is pay for the administrative costs of monitoring study halls, 
as well as the child care costs for recipients to attend study halls. 
At the same time, what we are doing instead of treating recipients 
as responsible adults, we are treating them like wayward teen- 
agers. We also think that the formula for the participation rates is 
both costly and administratively burdensome. 

It requires contractors and county staff to track and report 
hourly attendance for all participants in all components on a cTaily 
basis; and contrary to what our representatives from HHS have 
said, sampling will not help States if the system has not been put 
in place to gather and store the data for all cases. 

Therefore, we are going to spend the money administratively on 
an ongoing basis, as well as developmentally, money that could oth- 
erwise be spent on recipient services. We also think that the les- 
sons of the past have not been considered adequately by HHS. 

Senator Moynihan. Your testimony mentions CETA. 

Ms. Lewis. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act. 

Ms. Lewis. Yes. The emphasis on reporting, we have seen it in 
some vocational education programs. And more recently, the expe- 
rience was SWIM, in California. Obviously, we have a different 
reading on the SWIM results. This project is widely cited for its 
success; it returned $3 for $1 spent, and it used a very simple meth- 
odology to define participation rates. 

A recipient who was participating in either job search, training, 
education, or part-time employment, would count as a participation 
if she showed up once during the month. Of course, most partici- 
pants show up far more than once a month. It is just what you are 
counting and reporting and tracking. 

As simple as this methodology was, it also took considerable time 
and effort, both in development and maintenance of an accurate re- 

Sorting system. It is also worth noting that an analysis of the 
WIM participation rates, which appeared very high, indicates that 
even SWIM, which served 100 percent of the mandatory registrants 
in the project area— nothing that any State is going to be able to 
do— could not have met the new participation rate requirements as 
HHS designed them, even at the lower levels. 

To me, this is shocking, given that SWIM represents the highest 
rates achievable under optimum circumstances. And I would be 
happy to share our analysis of the SWIM data, and I think that 
would find that MDRC would also agree with our analysis. 

It is easy to see that States trying to meet the participation tar- 
gets will be forced to direct resources as much as possible to those 
who are likely to meet the attendance standards, while still meet- 
ing the requirement to spend 55 percent of our money on the 
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target group population; something that in California we have had 
no difficulty aoing. But this could drive you to things that I do not 
believe are the intent of JOBS. 

For example, why not include all AFDC teens who are in high 
school and are not parents? They will not consume a lot of support 
services, nor case management services, and school meets the 20- 
hour-a-week requirement. 

Senator Moynihan. I guess I have to ask you. AFDC teams? 

Ms. Lewis. Teens. Teenagers. Children. 

Senator Moynihan. Teenagers. 

Ms. Lewis. Teens. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. Lewis. Yes. The 16 and 17-year-olds. 

Senator Moynihan. I got you. 

Ms. Lewis. But we do not think that is the intent of JOBS, 
either. I think without HHS action to revise the requirements to 
meet what we think is the spirit of the Family Support Act, Cali- 
fornia, and probably many other States who are running serious 
programs, will not be able to meet the participation targets strictly 
as a result of the Federal regulations and will then lose enhanced 
Federal financial participation. 

In California, it represents $9 million in State fiscal year 1991- 
1992, and $12 million in 1992-1993. This, coupled with the last two 
budget cycles, where in California we have seen counties taking an 
8 percent cut last year and a 9 percent cut this coming year for our 
JOBS program, it is going to be devastating. The loss of the en- 
hanced funding will result in removal of participants from the pro- 
gram, and probably the eventual closure of the program in some 
counties. 

What is the answer? I did not come here just to vfhine or to com- 
plain about problems. I think that to ensure meaningful participa- 
tion, which is of concern to all of us, HHS needs to rely first on its 
authority to approve or disapprove State plan designs through its 
State plan approval process. 

And I think the evidence is there already that the State pro- 
grams go far beyond the minimum requirements in che components 
that they offer, both mandatory components and optional compo- 
nents. 

HHS could also specify that orientation and assessments do not 
meet the participation requirements, and t.iey could also specify 
that those who do not attend should not count. 

We think eliminating the 20-hour-a-week rule and the 75-percent 
participant attendance requirement, and replacing them with a 
basic, simple, point-in-time— such as SWIM used — would clearly be 
steps in the right direction. I would like to point out that HHS's 
recent Action Transmittal which allows States for fiscal year 1991 
to use a 1-month sample is a step in the nght direction. 

But given our dialogue to date with HHS, it is clear that without 
congressional intervention, HHS is not inclined to make the big 
step towards simplifying reporting and tracking of participation, 
and using their considerable approval authority to achieve the goal 
that we all share, successful programs that move our recipients 
into jobs. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lewis appears in the appendix.] 
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Senator Moynihan. Well, one of the problems with you Califor- 
nians is you never seem to be able to make up your minds. Ms 
Lewis, that was very powerful testimony. Mr. Ashcraft has listened 

.?[?." ^. " ^'■^^^ attention. Ms. Gueron is going to be speaking in 
a little bit. 

I will wait until we have heard the whole panel before making 
my own comments. But we just see what we see a lot of in this 
country, which is that one State is not like another State. What is 
a real problem in California is no problem at all in Alabama. Well, 
what about Maine? 

Ms. Burdick. 

STATEMENT OF SABRA BURDICK, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
INCOME MAINTENANCE, MAINE DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN 
SERVICES, AUGUSTA, ME 

Ms Burdick^ Thar.l; you, Mr. Chairman. It is an honor to be 
here today, and Maine is open today, by the way. I am happy to 
s&y tiiat. 

Senator Moynihan. Connecticut is closed, Maine is open, Califor- 
nia IS finished at noon. Is that it? 

Ms. Burdick. It is one way we differ. I want to thank you, Sena- 
tor, tor your sponsorship of this act and, although I am going to try 
to edit my testimony as others have, as we go 

Senator Moynihan. Take your time. You came all the way down 
here, and probably will not pay your way back 

Ms. Burdick. All right. I will read it, then. 

Senator Moynihan. You are very welcome. Really. 

Ms. Burdick I would be remiss if I did not indicate how much 
help we have found the Federal Government to be over the last 2 
years, actually. Partnerships are only as good as the people who 
carry them out, and Sue Davenport, who is the regional director of 
Health and Human Services, and Hugh Galligan, who is the acting 
regional administrator for the Administration for Children and 
families, have 

Senator Moynihan. We have all got to get used to that. Adminis- 
do tha" Families. AGFA. No, no, no. We will not 

Ms. Burdick [continuing]. Have exercised their responsibilities 
well, as far as we are concerned. They have given us a great deal of 
neip and as the Northeast has entered into some really catastroph- 

nnS^Tu*" ^ITu • ^^^'"^ ^^'P invaluable, and I do want to 

publicly thank them. 

oft^"^^"*^ Moynihan. Good. Civil servants do not get thanked very 

Ms. Burdick. No, they do not. 
Senator Moynihan. It is nice to hear 

Ms. Burdick. We are also finding that tY. partnership at other 
levels IS working. We have had a difficult ume in MaiAe I think 
some other States have, in sorting out who should have administra- 
tive authority for this program. But I do think we have finally con- 
curred with our other partners that the IV-A agency— the agency I 
represent-is the administrative authority and that the help and 
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the services provided by the Departments of Education and Labor 
are invaluable to us, but that we do have one authority. 

Maine's WIN-DEMO started in 1982, and it was a precursor to 
our own welfare reform package, ASPIRE, which was initiated in 
1988 under the leadership of Governor McKernan. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. I remember that. 

Ms. BuRDiCK. In addition to those programs, we did have a case 
management demo for AFDC teen parents that had been in oper- 
ation since 1983 and was a program from that date designed to 
help build self-sufficiency in that population. 

So, all of that experience together helped us, I think, when we 
implemented JOBS on October 1, 1990. So, I hope when I speak to 
the areas that this committee is interested in, that I am speaking 
from more than just a 9-month experiential base. 

We have operated an Unemployed Parent Program in Maine 
since the early 19808. The Family Support Act, unfortunately, 
limits our ability to change that program, since it prohibits States 
which had an UP program in place in September 1988 from alter- 
ing it. Meanwhile, States implementing a IIP program now do have 
greater flexibility, and we would recommend that all States be 
given the same flexibility to work with the UP program. 

As regards the UP program, and JOBS particularly, we are con- 
cerned that the statutory restrictions will mhibit our effectiveness. 
For example, job-search and literacy training do not count as par- 
ticipation, yet we feel that both components are essential. 

The nature of employment in Maine is changing, and many of 
our UP's are being displaced from low-skilled manufacturing jobs. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, I think Alabama is hearing the same 
thing. We hear education more than we expected. Yes, 

Ms. BuRDiCK. Yes. People in that program need it just as much 
as people in other parts of the JOBS program. In regard to transi- 
tional child care, like other States, we have experienced lower than 
anticipated usage. We have found— and I have got to mention it— 
that our clients make use of transitional transportation, which is a 
State-only program that we have operated until the 1992 budget re- 
ductions. 

Senator Moynihan, What is that? 

Ms. BuRDiCK. Under the JOBS rules, transitional transportation 
is only matchable for 90 days, whereas child care is matchable for 
a year. 

Senator Moynihan, Yes. 

Ms, BuRDiCK. And matchable for anyone who goes ofl" AFDC; you 
do not have to be a JOBS participant. In transportation, that is not 
so. It is 3 months, and it is only for JOBS participants. 

In a rural State— and there are many of them— transportation is 
a problem. And we have found that our clients make greater use of 
our transitional transportation program, which is fully State 
funded, and we have nipped and nabbed at every one we can. 

And I think I say in my testimony that congressional staff, I 
think, as well as staff of the Federal Government could testify that 
we have been unending in just mentioning that every chance we 
get, so I am mentioning it here today, also. 

Senator Moynihan, I am sure Senator Mitchell would want to 
hear about that, as would Senator Cohen, 

o ^ 
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Ms. BuRDiCK. Yes. Both Senators Mitchell and Cohen are aware 
2Ir^"/J^"~™ .area- But actually, both of the transitional 

services are under-utilized, from the perspective of under-utilizS 
from what we budgeted. Some of thisrwe think, can be tracedto 
the recession itself, and the fact that we are piecing fewer people. 

Ana, 01 course, we do not have empirical data available yet. We 

P^^r wL - J2 °^ ^"i' f case managers that cli- 

ents who are on the road to self-flufficiency may tendto shy away 
from the system, and I think we heard that a little earlief SdaJ 
from someone else who was testifying. ^ 
We also find that only about a third of our working clients use 
the child care disregard in AFDC, so we are wondSif Srha^ 

{he"v mL^^nT*^ S T '^^^ P^^K'^™ have cJder ch ldS^i and 
they may not need the transitional child care as much as aome of 
our parents with younger children; time will tell. 
vA«??«° °y f^^!' <^o"<r«'''«. however, is the fact that one has a 
Ju>fn.^kPE^^^^°![ **''^*''iy® coverage of the child care benefit, and 
aUhough budgeting m the future may make that easier lising 
inJlir'* patterns, if a State budgets on its first year experS 
""TJ^" of J«t«>active requests, there cbuld be budget 
7«PI!?^!?! ^""^ ?f y®ar trying to meet those needs. 

^^lui'^^S J participation reouirements, they are not currently a 
£K5iTv; "i'i"P«te by 1^94 when they Veach 15 perewit Sid 

SSShfpmAkff"'* f? P^L^Ji' ^^'^ that we will face serioo^s 

dwS probably result in the alteration of our program 

oK^f^^^^«^?PJ^"i' T ^^^^ o"*" flexibility, we think, and our in- 

fare mothers ®^ working with wel- 

Unfortunately, we are afraid we will have to operate a program 
wt SLvTmllttfJt^iSS.^'^ '""^ 

do^^f w«r!l*°w '"'o*' ^ ^® do not want. That we 

?nn2 i**"^ prepared to slog away with poor-seeming re- 

sults, which results in actually changing something * 

th^uS-^Sfriii^^^^y' ? ^ interested in how 

;«LfniJ k "^^^o" « impacting on jobs in their own State. Our 
£^P?»l.tef about 20 percent in the last 2 years. We 

^Sd iS Si^oo ''^^^^^^^y r**^ *»*>'b of o"*- eligibility programs 
and in the case management programs for JOBS of about 11 per- 

ig^rrfH^Jofl'^ ^"^«®*f ^^.'■J^^l ^ "ake up for the deficit in 
Mi A^^^^ Good Choices 

J^^ei^^^^^ ^ ^,~ow what 

havrbTn'^iH^^'K' i^.rJi'^^^ P'-^^^" Our cash b^nefiS 
hrb^"redt?cX%'p:t^^^^^^^ ''O^S State funding 

to^erii^!i«r^^^^^^ 
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We are still in the process of measuring the impact, but we be- 
lieve we are going to be able to mitigate some of the negative ef- 
fects by using four different methods. 

One, is we have kept our program for teen parents fully funded, 
and we hope to expand the program to provide services to non-par- 
enting teams. As you know, preventing these kids from long-term 
dependency is the key to our success. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. BuRDiCK. We are also in the process of developing memoran- 
da of understanding between our agency and other State agencies, 
and Secretary Barnhart mentioned this memoranda of understand- 
ing that is now allowable. 

We have already entered into such agreements with displaced 
homemakers, local adult education agencies, and we are exploring 
agreements with our technical college system. 

We have developed several agreements for extended day child 
care through Head Start agencies. 

For half the money we are getting a full day of Head Start, 
which offers, as I am sure you know, an excellent array of services 
to our clients and their families. 

And finally, we are making some statutory changers that will 
limit some services, but none that we think will hurt the popula 
tion. We still anticipate serving about 25 percent fewer clients in 
1992 than we had planned to serve, but we are still talking about a 
budget of $8 million, which is double the size of the budget 3 years 
ago. 

In closing, we are fortunate to have some years of experience, 
and we know we have gone through ups and downs and trials and 
errors, and we urge you to be patient with States who are just 
starting, because they are going to find the same need for trial and 
error before there is full success. 

Millions of AFDC families are counting on this program, and we 
are sure it can be successful. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Burdick appears in the appen- 
dix.] 

Senator Moynihan. There is a cheerful administrator whose 

budget has just been cut. 

Ms. Burdick. Well, at least we are open. That is what I keep 

Senator Moynihan. All the way from Maine. All right. Ms. 

Harris, and Ms. Marcus was kind enough to come along. We would 

like to hear from her, too, if she has something to say. Ms. Harris, 

you want to begin? 

STATEMENT OF LINDA HARRIS, DIRECTOR, BALTIMORE OFFICE 
OF EMPLOYMENT DEVELOPMENT, BALTIMORE, MD 

Ms. Harris. Good afternoon. Senator. I am Linda Harris. I direct 
the Baltimore City Office of Employment Development and I do 
have accompanying me today Shirley Marcus, who is director of 
the Baltimore City Department of Social Services. 

I first want to say on behalf of Mayor Kurt Schmoke, we appreci- 
ate this opportunity. Senator, for you allowing a local perspective 
to be shared on the implementation of JOBS. 
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You may know that a top priority of Mayor Schmoke's adminis- 
tration is an increased commitment to education and programs 
that invest in people, and that is what the intent of JOBS is all 
about; investing in people. 

The mayor is keenly aware of the challenges facing the local 
JOBS program and appreciates this opportunity. Ms. Marcus and I 
have the joint responsibility locally for implementing the JOBS 
program in Baltimore, and we hope that our experience will be 
helpful to the subcommittee in your oversight. We are planning for 
our third year of implementation, so we actually have 2 years. We 
began right after the legislation was implt ..ented with the plan- 
nmg process, and actually got started before the final regulations 
came out. 

So, we have been doing a l<"t of adjustment, but going on the 
intent of the legislation and w we saw in the draft regulations, 
we crafted our program in Bait and also in Maryland. 

We were very fortunate that \ . • .ate of Maryland was progres- 
sive in its approach to the implementation of the JOBS legislation. 

At the behest of Governor Schaefer an interdisciplinary policy 
board was formed by the Governor's Employment and Training 
Council to provide guidance on the implementation; the State De- 
partment of Human Resources and the State Department of Eco- 
nomic and Employment Development both concurred that they did 
not want to duplicate structures that were already in place, and de- 
cided to build upon the existing job training partnership infrastruc- 
ture. 

But this was to be subject to a very collaborative local planning 
process. The Private Industry Councils ir Maryland and in Balti- 
more City were asked to facilitate the local process, and in Mary- 
land, we call this Project Independence. 

Locally, we were very excited about the change in philosophy 
that was articulated in the legislation, believing, in fact— and truly 
believing— that this was the opportunity for all the infrastructures 
to really begin doing what needed to be done on behalf of the wel- 
fare population to move them into the labor market main^^.ream. 

Our planning process was a very inclusive one. It was not just a 
State/iocal collaborative, but we had employers, the welfare advo- 
cates, the job training staff, the social services staff, we brought the 
school administrators in, the legislators, and public officials all into 
this new way of doing business. 

The mayor actually told the other public officials in the city that 
they were to be part of this process, so that we could make sure 
that any barriers were reduced in the process. We believe that 
what we put in place is probably one of the most progressive wel- 
fare-to-work strategies that you will find in this country, and we 
believe in it very, very definitely. 

One of the things that we did realize was a new welfare-to-work 
strategy required a change in all of our infrastructures, and we did 
what was necessary. We have new job specifications that were cre- 
ated across several different levels of staff in lots of agencies. The 
staff across the agencies were cross-trained. In the past, manv of 
them did not communicate. We did cross-training. Lots of new pro- 
cedures were put in place. 
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We put in electronic mechanisms, so as we were managing thou- 
sands of cases a month, we were able to know where people were; 
what their employment plans were; where were they in the proc- 
ess; and what were the barriers of each of the participants. 

The staff in all of the delivery systems were very highly ener- 
gized and excited about the new approach and bought into this. It 
was exciting for everybody that was involved. We took a compre- 
hensive approach. 

As was mentioned by California, we were not new in this effort. 
We b^an many years ago with the OPTIONS program in Balti- 
more City, and we have had a history of working with this popula- 
tion. But the JOBS legislation really brought not just the resource, 
but brought the infrastructures together to really do it right. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. That is sort of an unexpected little ben- 
efit there. Yes. 

Ms. Harris. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. Harris. Some of the kev features included a system designed 
to accommodate 600 new welfare clients every month. We knew in 
Baltimore after the initial phases of operation that our program 
was to be a mandatory system, because the hard-to-serve rarely 
walk up and say, please help. It is a mandatory participation pro- 
gram. 

We targeted the hardest to serve. Seventy percent of our partici- 
pants were in the high-risk categories; those were the teen parents, 
the long-term welfare recipients, dropouts. 

Over 50 percent were high school dropouts with low literacy 
levels, many of them below the fifth grade reading level. This was 
a different challenge for the job training system. 

Senator PioYNiHAN. Fifth grade? 

Ms. Harris. Below fifth grade. We had to do substantial inter- 
vention on their behalf. We put a supportive case management 
structure in place. What we had was the intensive case manager in 
the social services office paired with employment counselors in the 
job training system, and together they managed the process for the 
clients, addressing the child care, the health barriers, the family 
barriers, and at the same time, getting the individual to the appro- 
priate type of servi'^e that was needed. 

We recognized what not everyone needed the same amount of 
time, so we designed a system that allowed people to go through in 
3 months, if that was what was appropriate, recognizing that 
others may be involved for as much as 2 years in order to get them 
to where they needed to go. 

So, therefore, we had a very broad array of services that included 
job-search workshops, work experience, remedial education, on-the- 
job training, classroom training in over 25 occupational areas, and 
post-secondary education matriculation. 

Because of the literacy problem that we experienced with the 
population, after starting Project Independence, we catalyzed the 
start of 15 community-based, computer-assisted literacy late, giving 
intervention 20 hours a week to individuals who had reading levels 
belovv the fifth grcde level. We had to bring up over 500 slots in 
order to help service the need. 
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We also recognize you cannot take young teens who have 
dropped out of school and put them back into the existing struc- 
tures, so that a transitional learning center in the public schools 
was put in place specifically designed to ease the transition back 
into high school for kids who had already dropped out— and who 
had children— who needed to get back into the mainstream. 

We also structured special alternatives within the school system 
to acOTmmodate the return of custodial parents back into school, 
and the Social Services Office had provided special prioritization of 
the child support enforcement, because we recognized once a 
mother went into the work force, there was going to be a need for 
the additional income stream that could be garnered from stepped 
up child support enforcement in payments. 

Senator Moynihan. How are you doing there? What would you 
say your percentage is? 

Ms. Harris. Ms. Marcus. 

Ms. Marcus. We are seeing a significant increase in the amount 
ot the child support order for families that we have been able to 
prioritize as a result of Project Independence— significant in- 
creases, as much as 200 percent. 

Senator Moynihan. And you think the statute is having some 

Ms. Marcus. Oh, yes. 
Ms. Hakuxs. Definitely. 
Ms. Marcus. Definitely. 

Senator Moyn man. All right. Not every statute does. 

Ms. Harris. L; ts first year of operation— as I say, we are going 
into the third— but in the first year, Baltimore City's Project Inde- 
pendence program had a-jsisted 1,789 clients in finding unsubsi- 
dized jobs at wage rates of $5.25 an hour. Seventy-five percent of 
those lobs included health benefits. That was one thing that we 
strived for. 

Six-month followup of a representative sample indicated that 65 
percent were still employed there, and all were very enthusiastic 
about their participation. 

Senator, we provided these key elements of the program because 
it IS against this background that we want you to understand the 
magnitude of the negative impact that is being created by the 
rising participation rate requirements, coupled with the welfare 
caseloads and the bleak fiscal outlook. We are deeply con- 
C6rnG€i 

Senator Moynihan. I am going to ask, just so the record is clear 
and so I am clear. 
Ms. Harris. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. We speak of the participation rate require- 
ments, which are written in the statute, and then we are talking 
about the number of hours per week that qualifies you as a partici- 

PclliL* 

Ms. Harris. Right. 

Senator Moynihan. So you are talking about both? 

Ms. Harris. I am talking about both. And I guess at this point, I 
am not quite sure how much of it can be addressed by regulatory- 
it is the interpretation of the regulations in regard to the participa- 
tion rates. As I said, we read the legislation before designing the 
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program. In designing the program, we thought that this design 

l^flnZl !i T ^^^^ the experience wi?hT 

p^menUng the attendance tracking, which we have done now since 

Sjler^'^on!!'* ^'i^fi'^. participation rates, that we 

?^ltem fn placr" *° ^ ^^•^ ^^^P 

CatfofJia. heard something like that from 

Ms. Harris. Right. It is very serious. Yes 

Senator Moynihan. Sure. 

Ms. Harris. And that is that beginning in October 1991, Balti- 
rn^'^ expected to increase their monthly participation rates 
from 1 500 to about 2,300 clients, 2,300 clients every month 
We have to do that with $2 million less in funding, because of 

Stfnnlhft -"^ Pla^e, and because of^^ rSis- 

tribution that is happening in funds because welfare caseloads are 
going up all over the State. In order to hit 2.300 clientsTo count^ 
^ovL^* Pu"^' ^''^ to enroll at least 3,000. 

r^?es arT°c«lcut?pH'"An " ^°'"P»->^it> of how the participation 

dest^ntd to 90 J • P^''^^^^^ general. Senator, are 

designed to be 20 hours a week or more 

erams'^hn^! not talking about not being able to count the pro- 

fhn.Tcrl \i ^""'^^ a'-e v^'-y concerned that even 

though we are doing programs of 20, 30, and 40.hour a week be 

count «1^'f calculation methodology works out we cannot 

g?ams. ^''^ ^^'•^^^ those types of pro- 

J«t°f{?! 0^''°'''!"'/^^"^ ^ problem of funding resource; if you 
and evpn HnJ^r"^ money that is available and that is all^ated, 
that wrh«rfo''"'P'^ '"u^^'''"^ the number of people 

to ero UD wh^lp f ^fK'^^ ^■''V month-and that number continuing 
th/n dechning-we calculate that there is less 

than $225 per client, per month to service these individuals. 
Senator Moynihan. That is hard 

to U^ke^aSd'^T^ l°t^f?' "^'l^ their transportation costs is going 
third nf fhil w ° i^^"^ f*"""^ wo'-J' is going to take a 

iemedilt tJ^^ '^^"t'nue to do the level of intensity, the 

SStInn npin skills training, the things that most of the client 
population needs with the amount of resource that is available 

caitt&^ 

wtTaSbr-' ' percero^Metl 

be^'aule^oftK^nT"/^?^^ ^^^^ '^""'^ aPP^opriate any more 
Decause of the fiscal situation, they are still at about 82 percent of 

effectivrusp' ^'^^^ ^T"- ^'•^ t'-yi"^ to make^the Ls 
ettective use of the resources. Forty percent of our job training allo- 

hat°wJ wfntpS r '"P^r' f P'-^^'-^'" t°T El feet 

mat we wanted to invest and put a system in place 

DroSrSm^«nH ^I-^l' r a'•^starting now to dismantle our 

sZort n.rnf hpfP'^J^-'^"''^' ^''^ P""'"g o"*- counseling 

support out of the remedial programs; we have shut down some r^ 
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mediation programs; we have cut our case management structure; 
we have done a lot of changes just to try to anticipate where we 
need to be next year. 

And it is deeplv concerning us that next year we do not know 
what is going to happen to the system when we have to be at 2(; 
percent. We recognize that the participation rates are going up— 
they are going to triple over this 4-year period— but the funding re- 
source 18 only going to increase by 25 percent. 

We are also concerned because we have taken the time to put in 
place the attendance tracking and monitoring systems as required 
by the regvlations. And having done that, we recognize that the ar- 
titacts of the calculation methodology is going to make it very diffi- 
cult to reach these numbers. 

What we are looking at next year is the potential of having to 
change the system that we put in place during the first 2 years to 
one that will service about 10,000 individuals over the course of the 
year, with 70 percent of them, or more, receiving nothing more 
tnan a workshop or work experience. And we know that while 
there is a segment of the population that can succeed with that, we 
know the m^ority of the population cannot. 

Senator Moynihan. That is not why we enacted the Family Sup- 
port Act. ^ 

Ms. Harris. Exactly. That is not what the intent is. We are also 
concerned, because we do believe that Maryland is further ahead 
than a lot of the States in the actual implementation of attendance 
tracking and monitoring, so I think a lot of the other States that 
have put their training programs in place when they get up" 
against the attendance tracking system and monitoring system, 
will find the same things. 

We think there are other ways of doing the calculations that will 
allow us to keep the systems in place in the spirit of the legislation, 
Dut will not put the same imposition on the numbers that the re- 
quirements do now. And that is what we really would urge looking 
at from the field. o e 

Just to give you an example in terms of the attendance tracking, 
some of the problems we have run up against is that we think the 
participation rate numbers are artifacts of a complicated methodol- 
ogy, and they do not really reflect the number of people that are in 
programs 20 hours a week in a given month. 

As we run it over the period of time, we have also found to fully 
count the hours of participation, programs have to begin the first 
week of the month and the last week of the month. If you can 
imagine us trying to move thousands of people in and out of pro- 
grams, tor us to design a system where we start all our programs 
at the beginning of the month and the end of the month does not 
make good programmatic sense at all. 

\ye also discovered that-and I think it is just part of the calcu- 
lations-that moving people into activity in the same calendar 
month as their assessment actually lowers the participation count- 
it does not increase it. 

These sorts of things, are artificial artifacts, and we do not think 
we should be doing program design based on these kinds of anoma- 
lies in the process. 
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Let me just say, that the legislation does encourage— and I think 
the only way you can hit the intent of JOBS— is by coordinating 
with other systems. But we have also found that in order to count 
attendance and participation, we have to impose attendance Btruc- 
tures on systems that already have a vehicle in place to track at- 
tendance; community colleges, school systems, et cetera. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. Harris. And that really does not make for good coordination, 
it is very cumbersome, and it is duplicative. We think that needs to 
be visited. 

I think in looking at where we think things should go, I made a 
couple of recommendations which really fall outside, probably* of 
the regulatory process, more in line with, if you ever reconsider 

Earts of the legislation, what might be considered that I mentioned 
ere. 

Senator Moynihai Yes. 

Ms. Harris. Let me just go through them briefly » and I will end 
my testimony. One, if we could modify the requirement that States 
reach 20 percent monthl> participation rate level by 1995, and con- 
sider as rn alternative that 20 percent of the annual caseload being 
served over the course of the year is much easier to implement 
than the 20 percent monthly participation. 

Senator NIoynihan. Yes. 

Ms. Harris. Considering a more flexible mechanism for allowing 
States to draw down the redera) match, if you are really trying to 
get individuals to serve the hardest to serve, if we could nave a 
more productive Federal/State match for serving target popula- 
tions, it would get more resources to be used for the target popula- 
tions. 

Giving different weights in the calculation of the participation 
rates might help. If you increase the weight Riven to the target 
groups in that calculation methodology, it will take some of the 
pressure off of the numbers. At the same time, it will enhance the 
intent of the legislation. 

I think just that there needs to be more look — and MDRC and 
some of the other evaluations may point to that— at the field expe- 
rience in trying to eliminate some of the procedural processes that 
are cumbersome. 

I also think that there should be real emphasis that the JOBS 
program build on existing infrastructures. We can ill afford to 
waste the scare resources by duplicating existing structures. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. Harris. Let me just say we really heralded the legislation 
that moved our State into this very pro-active, progressive program 
in Maryland and in the city, and we are proud of what we have 
accomplished, and we are ^ery concerned about having to disman- 
tle it and feel that if we art forced to hit the participation rates at 
the level that they are required, that we are going to go to a pro- 
gram that is less than what Wv*^ think is necessary to do what is the 
intent of the legislation. 

Thank you, Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Harris appears in the appendix.] 
Senator Moynihan. The people from Maryland seem to be able 
to make up their minds, too. 
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Ms. Marcus, would you like to say anything? 

STATEMENT OF SHIRLEY MARCUS, DIRECTOR, BALTIMORE CITY 
SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT, BALTIMORE, MD 

Ms. Marcus. Good afternoon. Senator. I think Mrs. Harris ade- 
quately conveyed the concerns that we have in Baltimore City. 
However, I do, on behalf of Governor Schaefer and Secretary 
Colvin, really want to congratulate you on your leadership in the 
passage of the Family Support Act. 

It has meant a mcgor tr€msformation for us at the City Depart- 
ment for Social Services. We have an AFDC population of about 
37,000 households, which translates into about 100,000 individuals. 

Senator Moynihan. What portion of the population would that 
be? 

Ms. Marcus. Well, according to the Census— the most recent 
Census— we have a population in Baltimore of about 730,000. 

Senator Moynihan. You have about 15 percent of the population. 

Ms. Marcus. That is correct. And a very large percentage— over 
200,000 of those individuals— are illiterate. So, we have a very, 
very 

Senator Moynihan. No, you are just an average American city. I 
mean, that is not out of anybody's range. 

Ms. Marcus. Well, we have got some m^or issues that we are 
dealing with in the city of Baltimore. And as Mrs. Harris indicated, 
implementation of the Family Support Act was a mcgor collabora- 
tive and involved a number of agencies. 

And we are excited about the message that we are sending the 
public assistance population in our city, and it causes us a great 
deal of concern to even have to consider total dismantlement of a 
program that is so needed in our city. 

So, I iust would echo her concerns about the participation rates 
and looking at what can be done to make the appropriate adjust- 
ments. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you very much. Thank you all. 
Now, let us see. I guess I am hearing that we have to look at this 
20-hour rule, do we not? It does not provide a problem to Mr. 
Hornsby, but it is a problem for Ms. Lewis. Ms. Burdick does not 
seem to have much trouble, Ms. Harris does. Well, that bespeaks a 
complexity that creative administration responds to. You really 
want it changed, do you not? 

Ms. Lewis. Absolutely. And I would like to add one thing that 
Ms. Barnhart referred to, which said that the prior research indi- 
cated that the results were modest, and that the participation re- 
quirement of 20 hours was what is going to move us forward. 

And I would po^it that instead, what is going to move forward, is 
the emphasis that the Family Support Act has on basic skills, and 
it is that kind of participation. Because it is an issue of measuri 
it is not an issue of what we are doiug, except with the heavy em- 
phasis on basic skills. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, that is what Alabama finds. Those 
ifth grade educations, there is no work in Alabama, there is no 
work in Maine anymore. There used to be; we know that. We start- 
ed writing that in President Kennedy's message on welfare in 1962. 
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I was an Assistant Secretary of Labor for Policy Planning, and we 
were already seeing the changes in the work force. And they do not 
stop. 

At the same time, we have more people who are just sort of not 
taking advantage of opportunities that are already there for them. 
I mean, in 1962 when you talked about people who did not have an 
eighth grade education, it was because half of them had grown up 
in counties where the schooling stopped at the sixth grade, and so 
there was not much they could hava done about that. But if you 
drop out of school now, you have done it to yourself. But even so, it 
has happened, and then there are the children that follow. 

I guess I will take it on myself to ask. Secretary Barnhart is a 
very responsive person, to sit down and look at your experience on 
the ground. And Baltimore is not that far away. As a matter of 
fact, no place is far away. By definition, all States are equidistant 
from Washington. 

Now, on the participation rates, we will not talk about that now. 
I think the 20 percent, the monthly participation rate is an inter- 
esting point. Changing that would require a statute, would it not? 
Yes. All right. If that makes administrative sense we will do it, so 
it will be done. 

I like the proposal on drawing down the Federal match. Do not 
tell the 0MB, they might not. The same reason you would, they 
would not. But this money is there to be used, not meant to be 
saved. We are not saving any money here. All right. 

Ms. Burdick, do you have any further thoughts? 

Ms. Burdick. No. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Movnihan. Commissioner Hornsby? 

Commissioner Hornsby. No, sir. Thank you again. 

Senator Moynihan. And Mrs. Harris? 

Ms. Harris. No. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. And Mrs. Lewis. 

Ms. Lewis. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Senator Moynihan. Ms. Marcus. Thank you very much. It is 
really important for us to get a feeling of what it is like on the 
ground in these things, and we really did appreciate it very much. 

Ms. Harris. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. Now we are going to hear from the author- 
ity that has been invoked all afternoon, and she will tell us what is 
really going on, what she is finding, and we are pleased to have 
Judith Gueron, who is the president of i le Manpower Development 
Research Corp. And Judy, I want to have stated for the record that 
most people finish testifying in our committee, and the first thing 
they do is get out of the hearing room as fast as they can. But all 
those people who just testified went back and they are going to 
listen to you. Now, maybe that is because their plane has been can- 
celled, but I do not think so. We welcome you. 

I notice that our television is now retired. Can we get those 
lights off aod the windows open? 

We have yonr testimony. We will place it in the record, and you 
proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF JUDITH GUERON. PRESIDENT. MANPOWER 
DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH CORP.. NEW YORK, NY 
Ms. GuERON. Thank you, Senator. Good afternoon. I really appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before this committee today and to 
outline what we have learned about the JOBS program so far, and 
what we will be learning in the evaluation over the coming years. 
TrJnc° . to begin by noting how much interest there is in 

'mu^®" ^"'^ ^'"^^ °^ economic pressure and harsh budget 
news. The eagerness to make welfare reform work that was evident 
d years ago can still be felt in welfare offices and job training cen- 
ters across the country. As I talk to people who are running JOBS 
p^rams and providing JOBS services, I hear they want to suc- 

This enthusiasm, I think, can be traced in part to the diversity of 
solutions encouraged by the JOBS design and the program that you 
were so involved in writing. ^ 

Senator Moynihan. Which you were so involved in devising. 

Ms. GuERON. Well, we were all wise together. People with very 
different ideas about the causes of poverty and welfare dependence 
can find reason to hope that JOBS will make a difference 

A resurgence of interest in the living conditions, the poverty and 
the achievement of American children may also count for the 
broad appeal. 

ai^nji^°"f K^M^T- ''^'■^ "^^J} ^^^^ enacting legislation is only the be- 
5u^nlrfhll an effective program, and JOBS has reached a 

vulnerable stage of early implementation. 

hflvp nnr'^S'vii^^ expectations for the program very naturally 
nf * • y^^^" matched by performance, and solid information 
ot what IS going on is scarce. 

When FSA was being drafted and debated, there was a substan- 
;lf^;.^'"°!^*" *° • ^^'«*ence from research to help inform the policy 
choices. Most important there was clear indication that ei^ploy- 
^fnL'^ ^'■^,7'^ '^^'.f^'','^ recipients returned taxpayers' invest- 
?ir^:,r"^"yf very quickly and sometimes more than three-fold. 
fi.rtht^ f ""j °^ the Family Support Act recognized, however, that 

wJ, «n j'i"^ r""'"* ^ "^^^^^ ^° effectiveness of what 

was an innovative and very new program and. thus, built an eval- 
uation into the legislation. We are pleased to be conducting that 
o?Edu^at'ion ""^ ^^'^ '"PP""^ Department 

vetv hHpflT^Jll'r^"'*!^ lu^?""^"^ ^}^^ ^° ^^^^ «»-ea8. First. 

IVa^u^'u^^ results that we have in hand from past research 

^SbS nrn J^^^ \7 "^'^ '^"^ implementation of the 

1^ f fP?- And finally, the JOBS evaluation design itself 
crrfm • T '^"o.wledge base. Rigorous evaluations of prior pro- 
f^fTrZl m'""^."*' ^^^^ ^^^^^ programs had positive re- 

Si^ilT^^i """"'"^ P^°P'^ ^^^y produce sus- 

tained increases in earnings, anr* eductions in welfare 

na^t^T^f •/^K^^'^ • l^P^'"^^^ the past, and in 

?r« J;i K H ^^'^^"'^ "h that previous pro- 

grams had some crucu JOBS was meant to extend them 

Most notably, the prevalent models of the 1980 s-with an empha: 
sis on immediate employment, what is sometimes called labor force 
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attachment programs— produced gains that were relatively modest 
and, in general, with an exception being the SWIM program that 
Kathy Lewis referred to, did not succeed with the more disadvan- 
taged half of the caseload. By emphasizing education and vocation- 
al skills training, JOBS aims for larger impacts and success with 
long-term recipients. 

Now, what are we seeing so far as we look across the country in 
terms of JOBS implementation? Almost 2 years ago, the first 
States converted their WIN and WIN-Demonstration programs and 
began operating under the JOBS rules. 

And as we look at those programs, and our examination comes 
primarily from the 22 States that applied to be in the JOBS evalua- 
tion and extensive visits our staff have made to those States. 

Senator Moynihan. Twenty-two States volunteered? 

Ms. GuBRON. Yes. Wanted to be 

Senator Moynihan. That really does speak well of this profes- 
sion. It terrifies me when I hear from a State, mention an evalua- 
tion and school teachers go crazy. I mean, what is the matter with 
them? But that is very impressive. 

Ms. GuERON. I think there is a great eagerness to understand 
whether the new approaches will work. After all. State money is 
being spent. They would like to know whether what they are doing 
pays off for the people living in the States and their budgets. 

Senator Moynihan. Sure. 

Ms. Gueron. So, as our staff has visited those States, we have 
seen several developments and a changing landscape of JOBS im- 
plementation, some of which you have heard from the panelists 
that spoke before me. 

The initial period was characterized by expansion, enthusiasm, 
high expectations, and substantial innovation. Choices were made 
in 1989 and 19i^^ that were consistent with the human capital de- 
velopment and opoortunity refrains of JOBS. 

In their early plans. States moved away from the labor force at- 
tachment approaches and, accompanying the shift, they placed less 
emphasis on getting people immediately into jobs, and more on as- 
suring their participation in education and training designed to in- 
crease their long-term earnings potential. In these ways, the oppor- 
tunity side of JOBS seemed to take precedence over the obligation 
side, with more emphasis on providing intensive services than on 
mandating participation. 

States also shifted away from serving everyone, without particu- 
lar regard to how long they had been on welfare, and have focused 
and given priority to the long-term recipients targeted in the legis- 
lation; the priority groups identified in the legislation. 

We also saw that most of the actual education and training serv- 
ices included in JOBS were by arrangements between the welfare 
or JOBS office and other outside agencies, including JTPA, and 
various adult education systems. 

We have seen the welfare agencies generally retain responsibility 
for identifying people and for targeting services, and expanding 
their systems to assess client needs, track those people, build infor- 
mation systems, and provide support services. 

Recently, a theme in JOBS has been a revisiting of decisions 
made in the initial expansion phase, and we heard some of that 
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from Linda Harris today* As a result of budget pressure, we have 
heard much more from States about the need to move people rapid- 
ly off the rolls into jobs. In addition, State officials are beginning to 
be concerned about their ability to meet participation standards for 
the program, and we have also heard about that today. 

It is not obvious, given the extremely ( omplicated formula for 
calculating a State's participation rate, what are the best strategies 
for meeting the standard, or the most effective day-to-day manage- 
ment practices. 

It is also not clear that States yet have the capacity to collect the 
detailed information about JOBS clients needed to determine how 
many can be counted towards a State's participation goal. 

Senator Moynihan. This case gets more persuasive. You fellows 
over there, listen up now. Ms. Harris said tney are sending people 
off to places like schools which take attendance all the time. Then 
you add another attendance requirements on top of it. 

Ms. GuERON. That is right. And it is clear that this issue alone is 
absorbing enormous energy. I would say that there are some posi- 
tive effects, in terms of tighter management and people paying at- 
tention to whether, when you send someone off to a place, they ac- 
tually show up and get services. That is all for the good. But in 
other ways, these participation standards may be distorting pro- 
gram approaches and distracting people throughout the welfare, 
education, and job training systems from some of the larger pur- 
F>oses in the law. 

What decisions do we see being made in JOBS to deal with some 
of these pressures? The results are not in yet from this year's State 
budget-making. In manv States, JOBS seems to be holding its own. 
In others we see cutbacks, and in some States, programs continuing 
at the same level. 

Our staff recently called around to 19 States that we are in con- 
tact or working with; and we found that eight of them had cut back 
their program either this year or the past year; that eight were 
continuing at the same level; and that three were expanding. 

Few States, the evidence suggests, were able to draw down the 
full Federal matching funds, even before the budget problems hit 
full force. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. GuERON. And thus, I think we should be concerned that 
JOBS may not meet its full potential as soon as initially expected. 

Senator Moynihan. Now, that is a ratio that this committee 
wants to know about We put up these monies. Now, in order to 
use them, you have to match them, you have to do something. And 
it is not being used. That is a question that has to be addressed. 

Ms. Gueron. Right. Obviously. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. GuERON. In terms of the key features of the programs, we 
see States are responding to changes in the funding picture in a 
nuf iber of ways; by restricting eligibility for JOBS, but still concen- 
trating on the most disadvantaged— the JOBS target groups. 

They may be limiting participation mandates to certain activities 
in some cases; in some cases shifting away from education and 
training towards job-search assistance and unpaid work experience; 
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and by cutting back on the contact between staff and clients and 
allowing increases in the size of caseloads that staff are assigned. 

Finally, turning to the evaluation, the prominence that States 
give to different services and populations in JOBS is not yet fixed, 
but it is clear that JOBS programs will differ substantially from 
those typical of the 1980's, raising important new questions. Among 
these are new questions, such as: Does education provided through 
JOBS improve participants' basic skills? Are they more literate 
after all is said and done? Do any of the educational gains trans* 
late into substantially higher paying jobs? Will the greater invest- 
ment in education and training that we are seeing happening 
across the country lead to greater returns? In other words, do the 
human capital investment programs do better than the labor force 
attachment ones, and for whom? 

Senator Moynihan. We said that education was one of the things 
that people would have if our goal was to be effective — to accom- 
plish more than just labor force attachment. 

Ms. GUERON. Well, we have seen that the law has successfully re- 
directed the system to do that. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. GUERON. We do not yet know whether it is working in terms 



Senator Moynihan. Whether anything happens. 
Ms. GuERON. Yes. 
Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. GuERON. And finally, in the evaluation, another question is 
what programs are most effective for what groups, where effective- 
ness is judged in a wide range of measures: the quality of jobs 
people get, whether their literacy is improved, whether they move 
out of poverty, and the effects on the cognitive, and behavioral, and 
social development of the children in the families of JOBS partici- 
pants. 

I am pleased to say that the evaluation is now under way. HHS 
has selected most of the sites. People are being enrolled in the 
study, and the evaluation that has been designed promises to 
answer most of these important questions. 

In conclusion, a central question about JOBS at this early point, 
if we interpret correctly the intent of this committee, is: "Are 
States running serious programs?'' And I think the answer to that 
is, *'Yes, they are." 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. GUERON. In response to another question that I might antici- 
pate— *'Is JOBS in trouble?' —I would say "No, but it will be im- 
portant for this committee to keep watching." There is some 
danger that JOBS programs will be overwhelmed by a combination 
of economic pressures and accounting requirements before they can 
be adequately tested. All of us interested in welfare reform have a 
stake in helping States figure out how to keep it alive and avoid 
reverting to the more anemic version of WIN that JOBS was 
meant to replace. 

I was reminded recently that the Head Start program, now popu- 
lar and almost uniformly defended as effective, survived some 
rough early years until positive long-term evaluation results stimu- 
lated interest and support. 
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While we cannot predict the results of the JOBS evaluation, the 
program s goals are sufficiently important to merit our best efforts 

^"'■^ ^^^^ program has a chance to yield those results. 
1 hank you. 

mie prepared statement of Ms. Gueron appears in the appendix.] 
Senator Moynihan. Well, Judith Gueron, we are deeply m your 
debt once again I read your testimony, and I listened. And that 
Head Start analogy that you used-I have got someone coming in 

of I^aTsterT°''''°'^ ^'"^ ^ ^"'^^"""^ ""^^^^ Westinghouse evaluation 

But there is Rossi's Iron Law— you have heard me on Rossi's 

I^«h.«fJ^!~'^ u*" '^ n*"? "^'^^ ''^^P^^^ social program, the 

eva uated resu ts will hover at plus or minus zero. I mean, the 
evaluation tends to knock the stuffings out of the things, and I do 
not know why this is a law. 

Ms. Gueron. \yell, I think Rossi is proven absolutely wrong by 
the evaluations of programs for welfare recipients 

Senator Moynihan. Some of those things have worked out. 

Ms. Gueron [continuing]. That have hovered consistently posi- 

™fu"' ^^^''^ ^^^^ without that great uncertainty aV to 
whether this endeavor is worth it at all. 
Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. Gueron. And I think that really refutes the rule that you 
always support the null hypothesis of zero impact 

Senator Moynihan. The null hypothesis does not always come 
m. ihat is what you told us when we were working out this pro- 

Ms. Gueron. That is right. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. We are prepared to stick with it. But I 
will just say, on Head Start, that has required more reputation 
than 1 can understand. 

wpn^ln^J^urS-^^^ '""uV^.^ everybody knows formulation. And 
well, all right. If everybody knows, everybody knows. But I do not 
know and you do not know. And sometimes what everybody knows 
turns out not to be so. ^ n.uuwa 

Ms. Gueron. Yes, sir. 

wo^S^vnn Everything is just going fine there. When 

would you think you might begm to get some results'? 
Ms. Gueron. Well, as I said, we have just started. 

inf?rm1?h,n''m~ '''' " ^^^^""^"^ 

Senator Moynihan. No hurry. All right 

Ms. Gueron. So, it is going to be awhile, Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. That, we understand. I mean, I hope we are 

the vrrVoon kT'^'^'' t^"^ ^*L''' that it will be 
or not whether we have done anything here 

That will be a good way that we can keep people-I see some 
wincing there on the departmental faces, but look, it took us a Tn^ 
eration to get into this situation. We are not going to get out ?f it 
in the course of one Congress, or two. 
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I think I have heard— and I think I will not ask your comment, 
because you are neutral in this thing— but I have heard that some 
of those problems that come about when Washington tries to make 
uniform rules to people on the ground, that energy gets caught up 
chasing reporting information around, rather than doing what you 
need to do. And I do not ask you to comment on that, because it 
will work out. 

Is there anything you want to tell us that we should be doing? 
Have you seen that bill that we have put in about getting some 
longitudinal tracking of the experience of welfare dependency? 

Ms. GuERON. Yes, I have. 

Senator Moynihan. That surely is something helpful. 

Ms. GuERON. Yes. That should be very important. 

Senator Moynihan. Then we can begin to put in some of the 
evaluation findings as they come on stream. As I said, if you ever 
saw one of those early reports of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
you know, they are 25 pages long, and there is a picture of a wheat 
field on the front, and a combine. And there was not anything in 
them. They did not know anything. 

This is the Employment Act of 1946. The Bureau of Labor Statis* 
tics, at that point, used to take the unemployment rate every 10 
years in the Census. But within a year, they had done the mathe- 
matics of sampling and they started reporting. And little by little, 
more detail. I think we have the capacity to do som-^thing, and I 
mentioned that economic report because it was quintessentially a 
product of the Full Employment Act of 1946. 

And what was your typical problem of the industrial era? It was 
unemployment. A baffling experience. What the hell is unemploy- 
ment? There was never any unemployment until there were facto- 
ries. People starved to death, but they were never unemployed. It 
just did not rain that year, or the sheep got sick, or whatever. It 
took us a long time to measure it. And I think having measured it, 
we do better. 

We have not measured welfare dependency, and we still are sur- 
prised at the extent of it. I think if we do, we might learn to do 
something about it. In the meantime, this committee is always 
much in your debt. We are so proud of you and that organization 
you run so well. We will be hearing from you again as another 
year's cycle goes round. In the meantime, I want to thank all of 
our very faithful audiences. I mean, when we are talking about 
children, no one ever comes to these things. It is not like this is an 
oil depletion allowance hearing. But we have things to talk about, 
and we will talk about them. We are going to get some proposals in 
writing. We thank you all very much. And with thanking our re- 
porter, we are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, the hearing was concluded at 4:55 p.m.] 
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PRBPARBD StATKMBNT OF Jo AnNE BaRNHART 

Mr. Chairman. Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity this 
"T* A*^ yo". information on our pixigreas in implementing the Family Sup- 

K. .^-»^^°"^^^k«I P"'n»fy foc"* be on the Job Opportunities and 
«ic Skilta Training (JOBS) pnwram since that is the subject of this hearing. The 
child support enforcement provisions of the Family Support Act are equally signifi- 
cant and I look forward to discussing our progress with them at a later hearing. 

bince the last time I testified before your Committee, Secretary Sullivan initiated 
a reorganization within the Department of Health and Human Services that has 
brought together a number of the programs that serve vulnerable chUdren and fam- 
ilies. As a single agency the Administration for Children and Families (ACF) will 
provide greater emphuib and greater focus on the needs of America's chUdr«n and 
tamilies. It will allow for closer coordination among related programs which will in 
turn enhance our abUity to improve the lives of vulnerable children and families 
and promote their self-suflicien^. 

As you are fully aware Mr. Chairman, the Family Support Act was enacted as a 
response to the concern over long term welfare dependency, the apparent difficulty 
^S5l]?JfIL 1 ^1 number of American families in achieving basic economic inde- 
pendence Lees than 17 percent of today's families living below poverty have a full- 
time working breadwinner. The effect of that low percentage oflabor force partici- 
I»tion has been increased by a concurrent sharp decrease in family formation, often 
fSt^!!^ ^u°"S P*?;ent the responsibility for both work and chUd rearing. Recogniz- 
ing this, the Family Support Act was built upon the twin objectives of fostering pa- 
rental responsibility through chUd support enforcement and of encouraging employ- 
ment through education, training, and work activities. For many single par«nts. a 
job alone will not be enough to overcome the barriers of dependency. In these cases 
a combination of earned income and regular child support payments will be neces- 
sary if we hope to help single parents move toward self-eufficiency, 

Our objective, in implementing the JOBS program is to enable families to work 
toward wlf-eufriciency through employment. To accomplish this we must help par- 
enU develop skills and work experience that will enable them to find employment, 
and equally in my view, we must transmit society's expectations, through the wel- 
fare system itaelf, that parents must work to support themselves and their children, 
I beheve this concept of mutual obligation is critical, and only where it becomes in- 
stitutionalized within our welfare system are we likely to be successful. To achieve 
AFTTT -n^ inaS*" **** of public assistance, thoee who administer the 

Al-uc and JOBS programs must go beyond viewing welfare's primary mission as 
S« V-m^v throughout the country I restate my belief that 

the family Support Act delivers a message to welfare agencies— that those agencies 
which view themselves merely in terms of income support are no longer fulfiUinK 
their mission. -or 

Let me reiterate our view that ultimately, the succ^ of the JOBS program can 
wkL ir?iT" n ^'^e degree to which families achieve economic self-sufTiciency, 
while JOBS will accomplish many other measurable indicators in pursuit of this ob- 
jective, such as increased skills and education, these must be viewed as a means to 
achieving self-sufTiciency and not an end in themselves. 

-•^-rf" *" individual basis, if the JOBS program reaches only a 

sma 1 proportion of AFDC recipients, we cannot hope to change the system a^ a 
whole. The JOBS program must have breadth and depth-breadth to reach large 
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numbers, including potential long term recipients, and depth to insure a significant 
JOBS experience which has a reasonable chance of changing the life proflpecU of 
each participant. 

Let me briefly review our accomplishments in JOBS since passage of the Family 
Support Act: 

• All States are currently running JOBS programs, 35 on a Statewide basis. 

• 76 Indian Tribes and Alaska native organizations are running their own JOBS 
programs. 

• Using the flexibility provided by JOBS, States have crafted a vtriety of pro- 
grams. 45 States have chosen to offer more than the combination of 4 mandatory 
plus 2 minimal optional components. 

• A field review guide used to identify both potential operational problems and 
best practices was developed last spring and has been used successfully in some 36 
on-site State reviews, 

• The technical assistance (TA) contracU for JOBS and Tribal JOBS are well un- 
derway. Approximately half of the regional program design conferences have been 
held and they have been very successful. 

• The first four Slates which will participate in the JOBS evaluation have been 
selected and study designs are in development. 

We expect to finish the field reviews of JOBS for all 50 SUtes by the end of this 
year. And, although we are still in the early stages of analyzing the findings from 
the reviews that have been completed, there are some general observations we can 
make about JOBS. 

• Most States are making significant investments in education and trainings 
while job search and work experience are utilized to a lesser degree. Some States 
are revaluating this program balance in light of their experiences with JOBS in the 
last one to two years. 

• Coordination between State employment, education, and JOBS agencies is im- 
proving, and the JOBS TA contract has been a catalyst to encourage that coordina- 
tion. 

• Most States met the target group requirements for fiscal year 1990 (31 out of 35 
States that reported). 

Truly, significant strides have been made towards JOBS implementation We 
remain alert to emerging policy issues since the publication of the final rules and 
have held discussions with States on the impact of various policy provisions con- 
tained in both the statute and regulations. As a result of these ongoing discussions^ 
we have made several modifications to help States implement JOBS. 

To give an example, many States found the regulatory requirement that State 
matching funds be appropriated directly to the State or local IV-A agency (or trans- 
ferred from another agency) imposed severe administrative burdens. In some in- 
stances this requirement prevented matching funds from being made available be* 
cause the transfer of funds could not be accomplished. Accordingly, we restructured 
the requirement to enable a no n welfare agency to directly spend funds on JOBS 
services while retaining the authority of the IV-A agency to determine the specific 
activities and services to be provided by these funds. 

Data collection is a second area in which we continue to work closely with States 
to resolve difficulties resulting from program requirements. And I know, Mr. Chair- 
man this area is of particular interest to you. 

Most States are experiencing some difficulty in collecting and reporting JOBS in- 
formation. As an example, the statutory reporting requirements relating to partici- 
pation and targeting impose significant data collection requirements that involve 
tracking individuals. This tracking must occur in order for a State to obtain the en- 
hanced JOBS match. This difficulty is compounded by the number of providers of 
JOBS services in each State. 

Another reason cited by States for providing incomplete data is that they have 
not been collecting this kind of information before and they do not yet have auto- 
mated data collection systems. Therefore, many of the data collection difficulties 
may be solved through the implementation of the JOBS Automated Case sampling 
System A sampling system makes data collection casit-r because complete records 
need not be maintained for the entire caseload. However, we expect only a few 
States to have a fully automated system operational by the October 1991 target 
date. 

We recognized these difficulties early on and have made one of our major JOBS 
TA efforts ti.e provision of asj;istance to States in the design of computer systems. A 
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handful of relatively advanced State automated data systems form the basis for a 
model design which we will distribute to States later this month. 

Overall, we are trying to balance the early difficulties that many States are expe- 
riencmg with the need to meet the statutory data requirements, and I believe we 
are making progress. We are making every effort to ease the growing pains that 
mevitably accompany a new program of this magnitude and complexity. At the 
same time, we are careful to ensure that any policy modifications made in the inter- 
^ o[ State flexibility do not undermine the intent of the statute and the goal of 
JOBS. In fact, perhaps we should regard a certain degree of administrative discom- 
fort and altered procedures as a signal that ''something is happening". 

I say this by way of leading into what is clearly a difficult implementation issue, 
and at the same time one which is essential to the success of the program— the 
JOBS participation requirements. As you know, the Family Support Act includes 
mandatory participation rates for JOBS which increase from 7 percent in 1991 to 20 
percent in 1995. Congress provided that nominal participation through registration 
alone would be insufficient and directed the Secretary to establish standards of par- 
V-^*^o^*°" through regulation. We believe that these requirements will help the 
JOBS program to bring about a meaningful change in the welfare system as a 
whole. 

In our proposed rule published in April 1989, we set a weekly participation rat*? of 
20 hours per participant— the equivalent of half-time employment. In response to 
comments that our proposed rule would exclude too many individuals who might be 
participating at slightly fewer than twenty hours, the final JOBS rule changed the 
basis upon which the rate could be calculated— from requiring a minimum of 20 
hours of weekly participation, to that of allowing averaging and balancing of hours 
of assigned activity. Simply put, an individual in 30 hours of scheduled weekly activ- 
ity can now be balanced against an individual in 10 hours of scheduled weekly activ- 
ity. 

Since publication of the final rule we have made additional modifications that 
provide a certain amount of flexibility for initial intermittent activities and partici- 
pation that begins in the middle of the month. Another adjustment will allow hours 
spent in unsubsidized employment to be counted in the participation rate calcula- 
tion to the degree that same individual is also participating in a JOBS component. 
As an example, if an individual were to work for twelve hours weekly and attend 
school as an approved JOBS activity for ten hours weekly, ten of the twelve work 
hours would count toward participation— resulting in a total of twenty weekly par- 
ticipation hours. This provision helps States to meet participation requirements by 
encouragmg employment and is consistent with the goal of JOBS. 

>ye believe that both the intensity of the program activity and the amount of time 
an individual sperms in such activities help to wake the JOBS experience potential- 
ly life changing' lor participants and enhance the likelihood that their life pros- 
pects will be improved. Therefore we believe that participation sUndards will serve 
a valuable purpose within JOBS. 

As I'm sure you have heard. States are reporting some difficulties with the 20 
hour rule. However, most States have reported that they have met the seven per- 
cent requirement for 1991. Other States are increasing their level of JOBS activity 
and can ^ expected to meet the participation rates in the near future. For the re- 
maining States, it is too early to tell from their own reporting whether they will 
meet the participation rate. 

At this point we don't have enough information to say whether participation rates 
are actually pushing the program in any particular direction other than to acknowl- 
edge that a number of States have had to increase the level of JOBS related activity 
for mandatory JOBS participant^?. In that sense, it could be argued that participa- 
tion rates are pushing us in the direction that the Family Support Act intended. 

borne of the other areas you requested specific comment on in your invitation 
letter are also difficult to address. One area of concern for all of us is the impact of 
the recent growth in the AFDC caseload on JOBS. As you know, similar growth is 
occurring in the Food stamp program and in Medicaid, where eligibility liberaliza- 
tions have had some effect, while there is no indication that the JOBS program has 
contributed to such mcreases, the increases will surely affect JOBS. With more po- 
tential participants. States will face allocation decisions. State fiscal problems and 
economic downturn will no doubt compound these problems. Fortunately, it appt^ars 
that most States recognize the importance of JOBS and are doing their best to pro- 
i^Jil ^r^'" cutbacks. We initially estimated that States would use approximately 
^idi) million this year, the first year of JOBS program operation. Recent estimates 
are around $6/.^ million, very near to our initial estimate. 
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Som^ SUtm have voiced concern that In their economic condition there may be 
few Jobs available for JOBS participanta. Such hanh economic reality can affect 
even the beet of our profram eflforta. But, the goal of JOBS is to help participants 
become employment ready so that when a job becomes available, the participant is 
rearfy. qualified* and able to take it. 

You also requested information on the AFDOUP program. All States now have 
^ISSPl^J?^ Parent (UP) programs in operation. Twenty-four States implemented 
AFDC-UP on Oct^r 1, 1990. Thirteen States have elected to time limit their pro- 
frams» and three SUtea have chosen the option to provide payment after the per- 
formance of assigned activities. 

The most recent data we have indicate that there were nearly 29,000 UP cases in 
Apnl for States that began their UP program this fiscal year. It is too early to draw 
many conclusions from the implementation of the UP program, but we are begin- 
ning workon the UP studv mandated by the Family Support Act, The General ac- 
counting Omoe (GAO) IS also conducting a study and we will be meeting with them 
shortly to coordinate our effbrta. 

One of the important supportive services brought about by the Family Support 
Act IS Transitional Child Care (TOC) benefito. TOC was designed to ease the transi- 
tion from ^welihre to work by subsidising child care expenses for individuals who 
leave the AFDC rolls due to employment. 

These transitional benefits have been avaUable in all States since April 1, 1990. 
Some people have expressed concern that the TCC benefit is current^ underuti- 
liied. However, it is tooearly to tell if the program is actually underutilized or 
wl^ther our figures on TOC reflect normal start up or reporting diflTiculties. 

We are working with SUtea to both verify their reporting procedures, and to 
ensure that they provide potential recipients with information &o\xt and access to 
benefiU. In fact, our regulaUons are designed to ensure that States make these ben- 
efiU ayaUable to elmblefamilies. States are required to notify all families of their 
potential eligibUity for TOC at the Ume they become ineligible for AFDC. Although, 
famUies must request TCC assistance. States are allowed to have very simple re- 
quest procedures. 

In summary— a firm foundation for JOBS is nearing completion. Many start-up 
issues have been resolved and we are working diligently to ensure that other issues 
are dealt with as they arise. As JOB matures and evolves in the States, we will have 
a better understanding of narticipation rate and data collection problems. The best 
thmg you could ^ve the JOBS program now is time. Time to sort itself out and 
achieve some period of stability. Time to work out the coordination start up prob- 
lems. Time to g.nher data appropriate for a thorough evaluation. 

Dunng my confirmation heanng, you challengedme to make sure people realized 
that something happened* when the Family Support Act became few. since that 
time I have worked to communicate to States the philosophy, the provisions, and 
A ui.*^ u*'^'"®"^ something is happening. States are responding. 

Although we occasionally disagree on the fine points there remains a broad consen- 
sus that we are moving in the right direction. We are making progress. In fact, I 
believe we are well on the way toward achieving a successful outcome. It is my hope 
that Congress, Stote legislators and the American public have the patience and the 
vision to allow the implementation process to proceed as designed. 

Prepared Statement or Sabra C. Burdick 

I am Sabra Burdick, Director of the Bureau of Income Maintenance within 
Maine 8 Department of Human Services. The Department of Human Services is the 
otate IV-A Agency. 

n^^*^ inviting me here today to discuss the Family Support Act, specifi- 

caiiy the JOBb program. It is an honor to be here and an honor to represent Maine. 

As you know, the Family Support Act is one of the most important pieces of wel- 
fare legislation ever enacted. 

It institutionali»M the concept that AFDC is not a means of support in and of 
itsell. Rather, AFDC serves as a bridge to self-sufficienpy, a bridge that families 
miwt cross with the help of support from absent parents and from JOBS services 
and training that can lead to employment. 

Maine supports these efforts. We applaud Senator Moynihan and the acU* other 
sponsors, this Committee, and the Congress for the foresight and initiative inherent 
in this legislation. 

The Act requires coordination and cooperation at all levels both public and pri- 
vate. Certainly there must be a partnership between the Federal and State govern- 
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way th.y have conducted the buaineM of the pXJ govJrZentTIS SSTSSJi 
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year's experience and receive retroactive requests, end of the year budget problems 
could exist. 

Participation rate requirements are not currently a problem. But by 1994, when 
they reach 15% for the general population and 40% for the Unemployed Parents, 
we will face serious problems. The 1994 rates will cause us to alter our program 
design. We will lose our flexibility and our ability to individualize services. 

We will have to run a program that is aimed toward those who can get by with 
only a little help and exit quickly. Unfortunately, those clients with multiple bar- 
riers will not be able to be served and the purpose of the Family Support Act will be 
undermined. 

By 1997 and 1998, the 75% Unemployed Parent participation rate will simply be 
unobtainable. 

. ^'^"illX* ^ ^"^^ interested in how the current recession has impacted on 

the JOBS program. 

Our AFDC caseload has increased 20% in the last two years. We have carried an 
vacancy rate in the eligibility programs and similar vacancy rates in 
JOBS case management. 

Good choices for reducing human services are few. And in order to assure that we 
did not cut cash benefits below an acceptable level of decency, the JOBS program 
took a larger percentage share of reductions. Cash benefits are being reduced a half 
of one percent; JOBS was cut by 40%. 

Given participation rate requirements, a population eager to enroll, and a com- 
mitment to the best possible program— we indeed face a challenge. We are still in 
the process of measuring the impact but we believe the negative effects will be miti- 
gated by several factors: 

1. We have kept our program for teen parents fully funded. The Family Services 
Program which began as an 1115 Waiver has proven successful in preventing 
repeat, unwanted pregnancies and engaging teen parents in completion of high 
school or Its equivalent. We hope to expand this program to provide services to non- 
parenting teens. Preventing these kids from long-term dependency is the key to our 
success and the success of JOBS. 

2. The development of memoranda of understanding between our agency and 
other State agencies wil! allow us to use previously unmatched State funds to make 
up for some reductions. We have already entered into such agreements with Dis- 
placed Homemakers and local adult education agencies. We are exploring agree- 
ments with the Technical College system. 

3. We have developed several agreements with Head Start agencies in order to 
provide extended day child care. Not only do we benefit financially from sharing 
this cost, but our clients benefit from the excellent array of services provided bv 
Head Start. 

4. The proposed budget for '92-*93 contains statutory language that limits some 
client services. 

Even with these changes and our ability to access new services, we anticipate 
serving 25% fewer clients than planned. 

In closing, Maine is fortunate to have had many years of experience with welfare- 
to-work programs starting with our WIN-DEMO in 1983, continuing with ASPIRE 
in 1988 and culminating with JOBS in 1990. This experience gave us an opportunity 
to try many different approaches and we think that opoortunity is what has allowed 
us to respond as quickly as we have to both the change in Federal regulations and 
the downturn in our economy. We urge you to be patient with States which have 
less exptnence. Millions of AFDC families are counting on the success of this pro- 
gram. *^ 
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Prepared Statement of Judith Gukron 



Good morning. I am Judith Gucron, President of the Manpower Demonitration 
Research Corporation (MDRC). I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this Commiilec 
today to outline what wc have learned and expect to learn over the next few years about the 
Job Opportunities and Basic Skill Training (JOBS) Program created by the Family Support 
Act of 1988 (FSA). 

I would like to begin by noting how much interest there is in the JOBS program, even 
in this time of economic pressure and uncertainty for government initiatives. The eagerness 
to make welfare reform work that was evident three years ago can still be felt in welfare 
offices and job training centers around the country. This is despite bad budget news in the 
state capitals and increasing numbers of applicants for assistance programs that are financed 
partly by state and local taxes. As I talk lo people who are running JOBS programs and 
providing JOBS services, I hear that they wMl to succeed. 

This enthusiasm can be traced in part to t.ic diversity of solutions encouraged by the 
JOBS design. People with very different ideas about the causes of poverty and welfare 
dependence - and very different ideas about the appropriate mix of opportunity and obligation 
in a reformed welfare system - can find reasons to hope that JOBS will make a difference. 
A resurgence of interest in the living conditions and achievement of American children may 
also account for the broad appeal of the program. JOBS addresses one piece of the chiU 
poverty puzzle: unemployment among low- income parents. 

As you know very well, however, enacting legislation is only the beginning of the process 
that leads lo effective programs. JOBS has reached a vulnerable stage of early implementation. 
The initial high expc/:tations for the program, naturally, have not yet been matched by 
performance, and solid information about what is going on is scarce. For several reasons, 
continued support for JOBS is particularly important now. First, state and local decisionmaker 
are grappling with difticult choices about financing. Second, new features of the program are 
being refined. Third, an evaluation is under way that will answer critical questions about the 
results of major JOBS interventions. 

When the FSA was being drafted and debated, there was a substantial amount of 
evidence from research to help inform som*: of the policy choices. Most important, there 
were clear indications that employment programs for recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) relumed taxpayers' investments, usually very quickly and 
sometimes more than threefold. The authors of the FSA recognized, however, that further 
studies would be needed to gauge »he effectiveness of this innovative new program. Thus, 
they built an evaluation into the legislation. We are pleased to be conducting that 
under the direction of the Department of Health ani Human Services, with support froi.. 'Uc 
Department of Eiducation. 

Today, I hope to underscore the importance of this evaluation by describing briefly what 
was known about similar programs when JOBS started and what is new about JOBS that calls 
for new knowledge. Before turning to the evaluation itself, I will aUo offer a few observations 
about how JOBS is evolving across the country. 
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My rcfiurb this moniinf elaborate on three main poinu: 

1. Because we are starting the JOBS evaluation having already learned a great 
deal about ceruin approaches to increasing employment among welfare 
recipienu, new research should be designed to expand our koowiedge. 
Consistent with the thrust of JOBS, the evaluation will concentrate on (a) 
understanding the payoff of education for wetfare recipients; (b) determining 
whether "human capital development" approaches, including those that 
emphasize education and skills training, produce larger impacts than labor 
force attachment" approaches that emphasise immediate employment; and (c) 
measuring how well various JOBS approaches work for groups of spedal 
interest - teenage mothers, mothers with young chiklren, fathen in two- 
parent families, and k>ng-term welfare recipients. 

1 The previous research on welfare-to-work programs paints a mulU-dimensiona] 
picture of their effecu. To judge the resulu of JOBS, it is important to ask 
how well it succeeds in terms of diverse potential program goals - goals such 
at moving welfare recipienu into the lalxK force quickly, increasing the 
amount they are able to earn in the kmg run, getting long-term welfare 
recipienu into jobs and off welfare, cutting welfare expenditures and reducing 
welfare casek>ads, or helping families move out of poverty. The evidence to 
date indicates that not all of these can be achieved through the same program 
approach, suggesting that there may be trade-offs in JOBS. To draw a 
complete picture of how JOBS measures up against iu many pouible goak, 
the evaluation will analyze a wide range of program effects, including effecu 
on chiklren in welfare families, over a five-year period. 

3. Economic conditions may shape and reshape JOBS, and thus affect the 
evaluation results. JOBS encourages states both to serve more people than 
did iu predecessor (the Work Incentive or WIN program), covering more of 
the caseload, and to provide more intensive or bnger-term services, especially 
education. During the year and a half folkywing enactment, the states appear 
to have responded more strongly to incentives for intensity than to those 
aimed at broadened coverage. They planned and built programs that 
emphasixed investmenu in human capital They also gave priority to the 
urget groups identified in the FSA, and they added capacity for case 
management and client assewment Recently, however, the declines in state 
revenues and increases in AFDC c asetoads may have reversed this trend: 
States may now be spreading program reaouroes thinner *- to cover more 
people - and streutng immediate job plaoemenu. If we are to learn the 
program*s full potential, it will be important to help sutes preserve the tesu 
of intensive program approaches vi^n JOBS comes under acute fiscal 
preuure. 

Tha JOBS Proaram Vtoton: Tonchatot for th« Evaliiatkin 

When the rcsulu of JOBS are in, the research findings shouM answer questions about 
the extent to which JOBS achieved iu purposes, aiKl those purposes should be reoogniz«ble 
to policymakers. I1ie vision of welfare reform that we see reflected in the FSA is of a "todal 
contract" between poor parenu and government, in which each party has responsibilities. 
Parenu - both mothen and fathers - have the responsibility to contribute to the support of 
their children to the best of their abilities and to engage in activities designed to improve their 
self*«ufficiency. The responsibilities of government are to provide the means for poor parenu 
to become selt-sufficient - such as empk>yment services and supporu - aiKl to provide income 
when their best efforU fall short The JOBS program is the vehicle Congress has crafted to 
4;onvey kiw>inconie parenU toward self-sufficiency. 
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Realizing this vision in actual JOBS programs across the country is not a straightforward 
piocctt. htwwvcr Title II of the FSA, which created the JOBS program, docs not contain an 
exact recipe for increasing self-support among welfare recipients. Nor does it prescribe in 
detail what services states must provide to which welfare recipients. Instead, it outlines 
program components and sets minimum standards for certain activities while circumscribing 
others. It also offers financial incentives to states, which are lied to levels of program 
participation and to spending on designated priority groups within the welfare population. It 
leaves to states many of the decisions about how large and costly JOBS programs will be. what 
services will be provided to whom, and whell er participation by targeted groups will be 
mandatory or voluntary. In short, the JOBS provisions of the law recognize state diversity - 
in goals for welfare reform, financial capability, and preexisting programs - and creates an 
overarching program structure that can house many different JOBS programs. 

At the same time, however, there are fundamental values embedded in the details of 
the law. JOBS strikes a new balance between opportunities for welfare recipients and their 
obligations to engage in productive activities. Moreover, it shifts welfare reform policy toward 
investments in improving the skills «- or "human capital" - of disadvantaged individuals through 
education and training and places less emphasis than there has been m the recent past on 
"labor force attachment" - helping welfare recipients i. d jobs as quickly as possible. We see 
this shift in provisions of the law that mandate basic skills education and vocational skills 
training components in state programs, leaving job search assistance and unpaid work 
experience - the core services of welfare-lo-work programs before JOBS - as options. It 
seems, at bottom, that the law was crafted to stimulate "serious" programs that offer more, 
require more, and - it is hoped - make more of a difference. 

The Knowledge Base fo r JOBS: Firm An^rs and Nrw Questions 

Rigorous evaluations of WIN and WIN Demonstration programs showed that these large- 
scale welfare-lo-work programs were feasible, got people working, and produced sustained 
increases in the average earnings of those required to participate. Most of the programs 
studied also led to reductions in average welfare payments, and some led to declines in the 
number of people on welfare. Solid information was also acquired about who participated in 
these programs, for how long, and at what cost. This was an unusual knowledge threshold to 
have crossed before writing a new program into law. 

However, JOBS intentionally departs from the past. The research showed that previous 
welfare to-work programs had crucial limits, and JOBS was meant to extend them For 
example, the prevalent program models of the 1980s - which provided job search assistance 
and unpaid work experience, often sequentially and on a mandatory basis, and which usually 
targeted smgle mothers on AFDC who had school-age children - produced gains that were 
relatively modest. Enough people went to work so that their reduced welfare grants and 
increased tax payments usually exceeded the relatively low cost of the services On average 
however, people got rcUtively low-paying jobs with earnings that did not boosi their families 
out of poverty. By emphasizing education and vocational skills training, JOBS aims tor iareer 
impacts. * 

Furthermore, while the programs studied during the 1980s wcic effective for a large 
group of moderately disadvantaged single mothers, they usually d d not benefit lonK-tcirn 
recipients, a key target group in JOBS. An exception was the San Diego Saturation Work 
Initiative Model (SWIM) program, which had a mix of services more like JOBS and strong 
enforcement of a participation mendate. SWIM had substantial positive impacts on the more 
disadvantaged two-thirds of the SWlM caseload, for whom earnings were increased by S889 a 
year (50 percent) and welfare pa>'ments were reduced by $608 a year M.^ percent) These 
fmdings. combined with compelling evidence that welfare spending is concirntrated on the small 
percentage of people who stay on the rolls for many years. aUo point to the potential 
importance of the more powerful mcxicis and targeting policies emphasized in JOBS 
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The findings of strong achievemenu and critical limitations suggest that different progrsm 
approaches may do better at maximizing different program goals. The low-cott, "labor force 
attachment" approach, with iu emphasis on job search, succeeds at what it seu out to do 
getting some people quickly into jobs and off welfare. Administrators focused on welfare 
savings may favor that approach, but they should be aware that they are not likely lo succeed 
with k>ng>terni recipients or get people into higher-paying jobs. There are no completed, 
comparably rigorous studies of "human capital development* programs, but earlier 
demonstrations of other intensive, subsidized empbyment programs (on-the-job training and 
Supported Work) suggest that those approaches were successful in getting people somewhat 
higher-paying job&. In the case of Supported Work, long-term recipients benefited as well. 
Administrators focused on these objectives anticipate that JOBS* education and training 
components could lead to similar or stronger effects. They should recognize, however, that the 
more intensive and expensive approaches evaluated thus far proved less cost-eflective, 
measured in terms of welfare savings per dollar spent on the program. 

Two 1980s programs, among those for which there are completed evaluations, most 
resembled what states are attempting under JOBS. The findings from these two evaluations 
point to the potential for meeting diverse objectives. San Diego's SWIM program suggests 
that strategies combining the opportunity and obligation aspects of JOBS can achieve welfare 
savings, earnings gains, and improvements for more disadvantaged people. SWIM, with its 
marriage of job search and education and training, and its success in reaching a high 
proportion of the caseload, led to substantial impacts in all three areas. Baltimore s Options 
program showed that providing clients with a choice of services that includes educatii)n and 
training can result in somewhat better jobs and relatively large eaminp gains. 

There arc other important objectives of JOBS for which the knowledge of the past offers 
less guidance. For example, JOBS strives to prevent dependence by including a school 
requirement for teenage mothers on AFDC, a group at high risk of tong welfare receipt. With 
the same purpose, the program also targcu mothers with young chiklren who were exempt 
from participation requirements under WIN. FSA adds transitional chiW care and health 
insurance benefits for those who find jobs, in response to concerns about whether work is 
rewarding enough to induce poor, single mothers to leave welfare. 

in all, the differences between WIN and JOBS arc extensive. They include the many 
new dimensions of the compact between the federal government and the sutes to fund, 
operate, and oversee JOBS, such as performance standards tied to the rate of federal financial 
participation in state JOBS programs. While JOBS is not entirely unlike iU predecessor 
programs, its new features change the appearance of familiar wclfare-to-work models in both 
dramatic and subtle ways. To the extent that program operations across the country reficct 
thc&c new features, knowledge based on WIN and WIN Demonstration programs will be less 
useful for predicting how well and for whom different JOBS approaches work. 

JO BS Implementation at the IVo-Ygar Marl^ 

Almost exactly two years ago, the first states amvcrted their WIN and WIN 
Demonstration programs and began operating under the JOBS rules. A primary topic for 
these oversight hearings is what has happened since then: Is the program being operated 
across the a^uiiiry the JOBS envisioned by the authors of the Family Support Act? MDRCs 
knowledge of JOBS implementation derives partly from our ongoing research and technical 
assistance projects, but mainly from the extensive contact our staff has had with states 
interested in participating in the evaluation of JOBS approaches. Twenty^iwo states applied 
for consideration as evaluation sites, and we have held in-depth discussions with twenty during 
the last year and a half, usually during visits to their programs. 

We have seen several developments and a changing landscape of JOBS implementation. 
The initial period was characterized by expansion, enih-^-siasm, high expectations, and substantial 
innovation. As 1 noted earlier, choices were made in 1989 and 1990 that were consistent with 
the human capital investment and opportunity refrains of JOBS. In their early plans for JOBS. 
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SUle* moved .way from lab<n force allach.ncnl approaclu-s ll.c slati ul wcllaic u. nko.K 
procnnu lener.lly were eager for the chance to try human capital mvcMmcni approaches. 
WmcnT lh«l up-front job search models were modified and thai program pUccd greater 
rclInoTon client .«e«n.ents. By and large, utnuc. were detccm.ncd by a a,n,b,n.uon o 
client cho.ec .nd case manager guidance. Ac«,mpany.,.g th. sh.f. Mat. 



on letting people immediately mto jobs and more on assuring the.c part.opafon >n 
and iriim'nervices designed to increase their longer-term ea.mngs ,K,tent.al Ir, ihc .sc way^. 
?he oprrtSnUy^ of JOBS seemed to take precedence over the obligat.on ,s.' v.uh nu.rc- 



States als.. shifted away from the broad coverage ol 'he iXM.uUio .u .< d to 

partieipate that had characterised some WIN programs pnor to JOBS They g.- c prioni; U. 
people in the JOBS target groups, and to providing them w.th more .n.cnMvc sc-yrccs^ In che 
initial period of JOBS expar«ion. however, there was hm.tcd res,H,n.e to ih. nc* KdVy 
orovision that enables states to involve teen parents who have not cnmplct. .1 h,i,h sch>K)l An 
Leeption is Ohio's U.rn.ng. Earning, and Paren.mg (1.E.M') program lor pr. gr.an. .ccnagc■^ 
«d teenage custodial parents receiving AFDC LtAP has a wuquc s.uu.uu- of I nanu. 
inintii which is imended to encourage regular sch.n,! attendance Crant. arc reduced ^ 
!T^n faiis to attend sch.K>l regularly and are supplemented with a ho.,u. ,i she (or, n a very 
few cases he) meets the attendance standard. Kria.uragmg Icvsons lor ..ihcr stales arc 
emerging from LEAP'S attempt to link the welfare system and the publu Hn.H,li to prevent 
disadvantaged young parents from dropping out. 

Most of the actual education and training seiMCcs inclaJcd in JOBS in the t-arly Mage 
were by arrangement between the welfare/JOBS adminisitai.ve age.KA and ouu.de sysieins, 
"e udSg p^ams funded through the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA, an vanou-n adu 
Jiueation syJems. Ue welfare/JOBS adm.nist.afve agencies generalb ' 
for idcntifyTng eligible individuals and those targeted lo, JOBS ser^co. and they Kga. 
«iandinETheir capacity to as.sess clients' service needs, track their program patl.cipa.ioii, and 
^Tnge supp^nive^ervK-es. State and UKal prog an, stall paid a great deal ol attention to: 

I. Deciding who should be served. 

2 Putting lelerral systems in place .so thai parl.cipanU ^i^M gel lu'ii. ihc 
welfare/JOBS agency to an education or training or olhci |)rograiii prosKkil 
by another agency. 

3. Designing JOBS managenieni inlomialion ,s ■slciiis lo U'l j, li.i>.k .1 .ir,,l ( .' nil 
participanLs 

One of the iniere.siuig developments that slate and local piop.,,., M..lt t < "-"^ 

S« tmte was an iiiuLe tn welfare recipients voLiiueiing lo, the pio,, u„. 

fo^ard who would normally be exempted b<.cau,sc they had vm young U.Mieu or .ho w .d 

^required to participate at some time in the lulure but had not yu Ixxn ...ita. .d Sonu 

i;reT«^nd.ng to new messages about opportunity, other, had 

^Lg plans and wanted to take advantage of supiK.riivc scmccs olfcal through JOUS 

Recently, the theme of lOBS has been a 'revisiting" ol dcasioi.s uukIc in ilu inmal 
expansion phase Wc have heard much more Ironi staler alKu.t ihc iicc.i u. nunv ixopk. 
rafidTy off "he rolls and into jobs, me motivation to make qui.k joh pl.ucncn,. 
thS squeeze that state budgets are ex,Krier.c,ng. As you .ell kno... suu- human ei.Kc 
agendes are caught betv^een two trends. On one ..id.. weak economic cond,i,.,us au U.a .m 
ff Soils cuttmt the flow of tax revenues to stale tua.suiies, aiul iiK.casin,., the nuinlKM ol 
app icarTu for cL assistance, including M^DC O. the o.he. suie .he,. ..,c ^ - 

Ser serial welfare spending As a re.suU. the .lOBS p,ug,ain is olu„ i^ .oiUiK- .„o,, with 
KcaiTbudgcts and'exiK-ndituK-s lor other R.ni.ly Suppoir .A.t lU n,s ... h as .i..n.Mt.onal 
benefits. 
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Id addition, iiate offijiah arc bcginmnf to be conocraod about their ablUty to 
participation standard! for tbe propam. It is not obvioua, fiveo the ertieaidy oonpUcated 
formula for cakuUUng a sUte's participation rate, what are the best ttrategiea for meetuii 
the iiandard. or the most effective day io^y maftaiemcnt practice*. It is aho not clew that 
stata yci have the capacity to collect the detailed informaUon about JOBS dicntt needed to 
determine how many can be counted toward a sUte's participation goal But it m oerUin that 
this issue ii ab«)rbing enormous energy, with lome positive effecU (m terma of tighter 
management and review of seivioe provideis) but others thai may be distortmg program 
approaches and diiiracting people throughout the welfare, education, and job traming systems 
from the larger purposes of JOBS. 

What dccUions are being made in JOBS to deal with these pressures? The resulU are 
not in yet from this year s state budgeimaking. JOBS leems to be holding itt own m many 
states in fiscal trouble, which is a tesument to the popuUrity of the underlymg ideas about 
opportunity and obligation as well as to the flexible structure that allows sUtes to dougn 
programs that fit their goaU. But expansion U not continuing in many suies; in others there 
are actual cutbacks; and few states were spending enough to draw down the fuU federa^ 
matching funds before budget problems hit full force. Thus. JOBS may not reach lU potenUal 
as soon as many initially expected. 

In terms of the key features of programs, sutcs arc responding to changes in the funding 
picture in a number of ways: by restricting cligibiUty for JOBS (eg., to the JOBS target 
£roups) by limiting participation mandates to certain actwitics (e.g., orientation and aoeasment) 
or certain groups; by shifting away from education and training as primary service activiUes 
toward job search assistance and unpaid work experience; and by cutting ^ 
between staff and clicnu and allowing increases in the si« of the caseloads that staff are 
assigned. 

Thft JOBS E v^"»tion: GtmU aad Methods 

The prominence that states give to different services in JOBS is not yet {ix«L Nor is 
the priority they give to different groups within the expanded population cj>««>w [o^ ^ 
program \^ are certain to vary across the sUtes. Nevertheless, JOBS has shifted the 
search for solutions to welfare dependence to new ground and raised important new qucauons, 
such as: 

• Docs education provided through JOBS succeed in imoraving tbe basic ikUU of 
those who participate? 

• Do educational gains translate into substantially higher-paying jobs? 

• Will greater investmenU in education and tiaining increase the program s succctt 
with (potential) long-term recipier's? 

• Do human capital investment approaches, including education and job training, 
work better than labor force attachment approaches in leading to higher-wage 
jobs, substantially more income, and greater long-term self-sufficiency? Are they 
more or less cost-effective? 

• What JOBS approaches arc effective for different groupa of welfare recipienU? 

We begin the JOBS evaluation with some unusually reliable flndinp about welfarc^to- 
work programs. Labor force attachment approaches, for example, have been carefully tested. 
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and the answers are convincing and clear. Bui there is much greater uncertainty about human 
capiul investment approaches, for which there is no similar research record. The JOBS 
evaluation placet particular emphasis on credibly comparing the two in order to reaoKe the 
central is&ue debated about JOBS - whether investing in education, training, and other skill- 
building services for welfare recipienu will lead to more positive resulu, in terms of 
improvemenu in job quality, reductions in poverty, and succcu with k>ng-term recipienu. 

Thus, a cornerstone of the evaluation is a set of tesu that compare two program 
approaches for the ume population, alonpide a control group, in the same location. Called 
"difTerential impact evaluation designs," such tesu have begun on a pik>t basis in Fulton 
County, Georgia (the Atlanta area), Riverside County, California, and Kent County, Michigan 
(the Grand Rapids area). In each of these kxations, an educatton-and-training-oriented 
program and a program emphasizing labor force attachment and starting with job search 
auistance are running side-by-side. A similar comparative evaluation - but of two types of 
case management in JOBS - is being expired for a site in Ohio. Two other sites have been 
selected thus far: Wayne County, Michigan (the Detroit area), and the Oklahoma City area. 
In each of these locations, the study will measure the efTecu of a single prcgram approach. 

Many features of the JOBS evaluation follow from this emphasis on comparing program 
approaches. For example, the design calls for a long period of follow-up (five yean) because 
the returns on investmenu in human capital are expected to take longer than those from labor 
force attachment approaches. Also, the study will measure a wider range of impacu than those 
measured in earlier, comparable evaluations in order to capture the many ways in which JOBS 
could change the lives of welfare families. Thus, the study will assess the impacu of different 
program approaches on the quality of jobs people take, on their literacy, on poverty rates, and 
on the cognitive, behavioral, and social devebpment of the children in welfare families. 

Oyer the coming years, the JOBS evaluation will provide important information about 
the critical open questions on the effectiveness of different program approaches. Ongoing 
evaluations in other states - particularly California, Ohio, and Florida - will aUo make major 
contributions to what will be known about education-oriented programs, programs mandating 
school attendance of teenage mothers, and labor force attachment models for women with 
young children. 



VffnyluflM 

A central question about JOBS at this early point, if we interpret correctly the intent 
of this Committee and the members of Congress who crafted and voted for the Family Support 
Act, is: "Are states running serious programs?" We think the ansvcr is "Yes." There was an 
impressive commitment to WIN Demonstrations by the states before JOBS, and even with the 
changes in state executives and legislatures in the last three years, it is clear that moving 
welfare recipienu into the workforce is on the states' agendas. 

In response to another question we anticipate - "Is JOBS in trouble?" - I would uy, 
"No, but . ." There is some danger that JOBS programs will be overwhelmed by a 
combination of economic pressures and accounting requiremenU before they can be adequately 
tested. All of us interested in welfare reform have a stake in helping states figure out how to 
keep it alive and avoid reverting to the more anemic version of WIN that JOBS was meant 
to replace. I was reminded recently that the Head Start program, now popular and almost 
universally defended as effective, survived some rough early years until positive bng-term 
evaluation rcsuJu stimulated interest and support. While we cannot predict the rcsulu of the 
JOBS evaluation, the program's goals arc sufficiently important to merit our best efforu. 
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3) SLipportive case man^gerient structure — 'Hie int»*rAsive (y^se rrvviager 
within t}ie Department of Social Servians works together with an 
Knfiloyment Specialist in the JTPA system to motivate and oounsel the 
clients, to address the barriers, to rtvuiage progress through an 
eTiployncint plan and, if necessary to sanction. 

4) Broad array of employment and training options eadi incorporates 
cxxmseling support arid moti vationr"! training: joi:> sfsarch workshops, 
work experience, reme<^ial education, ai-the- job traini ng, cl assrcjom 
skills training (over 25 different occupational areas) and post- 
secondary education nvitri cul at ion; 

5) 15 community based ct^mjxitejr-assi sted literacy labs in sctkx:>1 s, libraries 
ani i canmun i t y cent er s wer e ■ t abl i shcK J i n r t i a j 1 ar to ad^ Ir ess the needs 
of below 5tli grade readers. CK'er 50(j new literacy slc>t«i Ivive tjeen create<1; 

6 ) Trans i t i cjna 1 L/car ni rxj Cent er i n publ i c sciinol s was speci f i ca 1 1 y dos i gned 
to cui^e the transition of te*^ns back to school; and 

7) ^x?eial alternatives were struct-ure^i within the school system to acor)m- 
nv>lite t)ie return to school of custc>:lial parents iinder the age of 20. 

In its first year of opt^ration, Raltimcjre City's Project Independence 
program had assisted 1,769 cl ients in finding iax<;ubsi di 7^3 employmont at a wage 
rate of $5,25 per hour. Seventy- five percent of those jobs included l>ealth 
benefits. A six-nrxith follow up of a representrit i ve s^xiple indicated tb-.t 65* 
were still employed. All were very enthusiastic a.)Out their parti cip-.cion. 

We have provided the key elements of our program bc^cause it is against this 
background that one can understand the magnitix3e of the negative impact that is 
created by the rising participation rate requirements, a^upled with tlie rise in 
welfare caseloads and the bleak fiscal outlook. We are deeply conoernetj as we 
look toward future dfjmajitis and diminishing reisrxarces that the City of Baltimore 
may be forced to recnst its i nJK:>V7it 1 ve programs i;ito a :F)re superficial aivi 
substant i a 1 1 y 1 ess ef f f^rt i ve apprcv^c); . 

As the Cxjmi 1 1 ee is 1 1 aw.ai- e , t^io statute 'irv\n^ i-\ t es es a\ 1 at i ng jiBr t i ci |b t i on 
levels frcm 7% in 1901 and rising to 2(7^ It/ 199^, The iivin^i-ited jxirticifTition 
levels nearly triple over this fcxir yc.ir j3fric>3, wliile the funding incre/ises by 
only 25%, Beginning October, 1991, Ftiltimore City is expected to increase its 
monthly participation level frcm 1,500 to 2,300 clients a month and cVd so wi th 
$2 million 1 €«s in oc^mbi ned federal and state funding. To reach this level o^ 
participation, given the a^mplexity of the calculation methoiology and the 
clients' attendance rates (whic>^ liave been grx-xi), we wi 1 1 nped to keep at it\ii5t 
3,000 individuals monthly engaced in acti\Hty averaging 20 hours a week. Given 
our FY '92 JOBS fe.leral a M oca t ion, that providt ^ $225 per client per ntunth, 
before acoounting for administration or support, Oie- third of that amount will 
be needed to offset the clients* transportation CT^ts to and frcm trainincj. We 
are devoting over 40% of our fet-ieral JTPA resources in supixort of the Project 
Independence effort. While the State of Maryland did draw-<t)wn 95?s of the 
federal match dollars in FY ''X), budget pressures: pre':*luded the allot:3tion of 
any additional dollars for next fiscal year when only 82% is being drawn-cicwn. 
By 1995, the month 1 y p-irti ci |iit ion level ^-^11 increase to almost 5,400. Clearly, 
there are i nstif f i ci «it restxirces to support the level of participation t?v\t is 
being mandat and maintain any semblance of on inves trier t prcx^ram. 

If we are to reach these niimbers, we >vive no option txit to dii^mcintile the 
system tliat we develcx^ed and p.it in plac^ in resp:)nse to the fecieral legislative 
i ni ti at i ve. Increase*} demands , ooupl fKi wi th fewer avai 1 abl e do^ 1 ars , r\'\ ready 
have forced us to cut the intensive supp:3rt activities .*ind rr^ii reKTt finding to 
shkDrt-term interventions tytit will service many m-jre ^rlients. In fact, we 
already have served notice to our literacy provick>rs, ojttinq iTick their r-'^r- 
vioes. We )v\ve cut back sulx5tantir-\l ly occupational training far welfare 
clients, Vte hive recJuctvl the case management structure by alm::)«t tvilf. Wp 
fxilled oounseling sup^x^rt out of the remaining literacy and work experi«^ce 
programs. We ret.^uced our testing and assessment j^ersoruiel tN' lialf, 
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Even with these cuts, we remain substantially short of the anticipated and 
required participation rate. It is painful for us to accept the fact that in 
order to meet participation rates, we will have to convert cur system into one 
whidi will serve approximately 10,000 indivi dials over the course of the year 
wit}\ 70% or more receiving nothing more than a workshop or a work experience. 
While we recognize that there is a segment of the welfare population that can 
si^Tceed in transitioning into employment with just a workshop or a work 
e^qperience, the vast majority cann©t» 

Finally, we want to bring to the Oarmi ttee' s attention problems related to 
the attendance tracking and the calculation methodology for the participation 
rates, Wp perceive the federal tracking system as not only bureaucratic ar»a 
complex, Ixit also one which inaccurately reflects actual participation rates, 
requires huge administrative burdens and oostly duplication, and serves as a 
genuine disincentive to bring individuals into training in the most timely and 
effective fashion. 

Our comments hero, are not based on vyhat we fear will happen, tut on our 
experience tcxiate. Pursi^t to the CX:rtober 1990 instructions ty HIC and in 
keepinq with guirtince from tho State, we implemented an attendance tracking 
system. Gcmput i^r i zed systems have been in place to allow us to track attendance 
and monitor par t i ci peit i on sinoe December, 1990. Baltimore's experience demon- 
strates : 

(1) the ivirti ci pation rate numbers are artifacts of a oompliaated methodch- 
1ogy and in actuality have no relationship to the actual level of 
clients participating in any given month; 

(2) to fully count the hours of participation, programs must begin the 
first week of a month and end the last week of a month — Any 
variation fran tJhis decreases the number of individuals that OBOi be 
aounted in a monthly aUculation; 

(3) nfttir months of experience, we have found that moving people into 

on activity in the same c^^lendir month as their assessment lowers the 

par t i ci pfit i oii oount ; 

(4» while tlie legislation encourages coordinating with other systems in 
providing education and training, the methodology for attendance 
tracking is incompatible with most of the existing systems. Thus, 
iir.lesr, duplicate attendance tracking me<±ianisms are put in place, 
tlKx>e ivirt i ci pants cannot be counted even if there is existing docu- 
ni*:»nt ration that shows t>«t they are attending and progressing well. 

Wi t.}i f(?<1cral pressure to maximize participation, you will find that program 
dc»si9i isKix»r> wi 11 be decided, not in terms of v^t is best for the client, tut 
what cTm he oomted. We cite these examples as perceived uiintentional oon- 
stxfienc'jis of the cal evil at ion methodology, in the lx5pe that the regulations and, 
if nocor.c.Pivy. tlu^ law can he revisited to create more rational methodologies. 

Hruiy of thK* prohlenr. t>wt wo Have highlight^Ki arelxiilt into the legisla- 
tion. We w<xild oncouraqe maki nq appropriate legislative amendments and urge 
cons i '^er a* i on of the f ol 1 owi ng r e<xinmendat i ons : 

* Hxlify th^* reqiii rement tlvit states reach a 20% monthly pirti ci pation 

r it iTy Coruiider as .vi alternative requirement, 20% of the 

aun^ti! atspl-'vid l>?inq ftorved over the course of the year. 

* Treat a i;x:)rc flexible ir.edvini sm for allowing states to draw-down the 
f^i'>ral n\-iVc>u CciTsider a 80-20 ( F^leral -Sti-ite) match on fumis Silent on 
t y IP t ar ^ i*^t pr-ipii 1 at ^ ' 3nfs . 

* Gi\'e Si*^cial weic^it to the calculation of participation rates for the 
sorvint] of welfare reci}Ments whc:» are in the groups that are harder to 
c.pive. Tlie notlx>'if:>lc^ s)\ould lower the required nimiber of participants, 
r«\/>Tni zinq t)ii\t it will cost more to service them. 
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• iKitti trm t«9tai*tion and am racpiUtlona hav* forewl th» orMtion of 
•y>t«M thit ar* wry prooMfcriantad, papar ladan and OMtmnam. 
teaad on fiald aJtwrianoa, tha law and tha ragulatiora naad to ba ravl- 
•«S to atiiatituta a naN vahicia that auwaa aeoowtability. foatara 
ooordinatian and laaaana tha adainiatrativa burdM. 

Attandanoa data frai axtatlng tradcing ayatana in aatablidiad achoola, 
aollagaa and training inatitutiona in tha fonat that it is availabla 
ahould auffioa for tha purpoaaa of raporting participation. 

• Tha lagialation ahould rai]uira that tha JOBS prograa build on tha axlating 
aaplcyaatt and training and aducation infraatructura. Ma can ill afford 
to Maata tha aoaroa raaouroaa ty duplioating axlating atructuraa. 

In TOoparation with tha stata Di{artMnt of Hwan RMOuroaa and tha OMort- 
a«tt of BcxanoBic and ^IcvMnt Davalopaant, tha City of BaltiKsr. haa triad 
•■rnaatly to adtara to awary ragulation and avwry iaauanca of gui(hnoe fns ns, 
yat at tha aaM tiaa Ma ara atzuggling to praaarva tha intagrity of our ayatoa 
iftictt wa parcaiva to ba aiong tha acat irmovativa and affactiva nation-wida. In 

to futura daaanda, m paroaiva It nay ba axtraMly dif- 
ficult to aaat participation rataa mlaaa thara ara nora availabla dollara and 
i?!" ^J!???*'**^ ra«»iraaianta iapoaad in tha participation aathodology; tha 
Cltyof toltiaora faara it nay be fjcoad to diaaiantla the beat of Mhat wa have 
daai^Md in creating a ocxprdianaiva affective J(BS program. 

^v- •*',*!?*^<* ^* pleaaed to reapond to your quaaticna or to clarify further any of 
tha polf^a raiaed in thia taatinony. Again, wa appreciate the ofportmlty to 
W«»r before you today. 



PUPAUD StATIMINT OF AnDMW P. HoRNSBY, Jr. 

i^5lL^'I?^'.9*"""i*^ membera, thank you for the opportunity to aoDeu- 

lSM^li2^{T ?5!ni? '"P"™*""** the proviaiona of the Family Support Act of 
ind in .J^ljHin^?^ ??'"*'?'L*'!lf5 T in implementing APDC-UP 

Sols pKSJJi htwRtt, but the bulk of my time will be apent^the 

AFDO-UP AND TRANSmONAL BtNtmS 

^uHS^. no «>'»^t»^ problema in implementing tha AFDC-UP re- 

quirementa, althmigh I muat aav that thoae raquiremenU conta2^ed eligibi£r critT 

!I?L^I£^^^ iUtirtica and expenditure daU be reported wpa^ktoW rjuired 
3Ste fep^^S* changaa The adminiatrative burcl^n i. m^onSd ISi 
A 1 fPffS^** iiiiinificwit portion of the AFDC cue- 

Stf liLiii!^*"^^**?^ of May 1591. The i^rk hiatoiy requSnSIS 

th? Znif« ^f*JS?'^ to famif ea repreaenta a profound step for^rd. We welcome 
tbechallenge of putting the available reaourcea to work for t£ie working poor of Ala- 

JOBS— INrriAL IMPLBMBNTATION aTHATlOY 

j *" «ffl««nt SUte. Deapite our favorable match rate it has been 

FY IWl L[Ki« D^SSSSStaTrft^",^ ^U"* ^^'"^ allocation iS 

w- "f*** . 'PXi992 do not appear any better. 
-.-,LT.tJr™ "S? wly on m Alabama that affective case management and the 
max mum poaaible coordination of existing community reeourcS woSd be criUcal in 

to SL^^IriS^™** "eriously reatrict the f jiteVabilHy 

^^Z iL S^ufu^!^J!!!i!^ "mit the number of 

coimUea in which the Program could be implemented. 

d.!*loShlIl --JSiT^® '"*"f ' *n^n»«nt in good ataff who would be capable of 
developing existing resources to the extent poaaible and would be dedirated to 
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making the Program a success. We believe this was the best decision we could have 
made. We implemented JOBS first in counties which wanted the Program. We hired 
staff who were enthusiastic and committed to the goals of the Program. >ye laid 
good groundwork before we implemented in a county. Prior to implementation, at 
Feast one person was designated to carry out community resource development ac- 
tivities. That individual contacted every possible resource in the community, talked 
about the JOBS program, ^d enlisted support. 

In order to cement togevner the local ownership of JOBS, a task force composed of 
community leaders, service providers, educators, etc. was established. We were very 
successful in having services expanded to serve more AFDC recipients. The local 
JOBS task force is an ongoing feature of each JOBS county. 

This emphasis on case management and resource development and coordination 
fit Alabama's funding picture but it also fit the needs of Alabama's AFDC recipi- 
ente. With virtually the lowest AFDC benefit in the country ($124 for a family of 
three), it is understandable that most recipients of AFDC have low educational 
skills and little or no work experience. Skilled, resourceful, and sympathetic case 
managers are essential to working with this population. 

INVBSTME^rr in adult education 

Over 60% of Alabama's adult AFDC recipients have not finished high school. 

We believe that the Congress was correct in placing a strong emphasis on basic 
skills education in the JOBS program. This emphasis is well suited to Alabama's 
needs and we are working hard to greatly expand the numbers of recipients who 
attend basic skills education programs. 

Aaer determining that Alabama's existing network of Federallv suoported adult 
education profframs could not accommodate the large numbers of JOBS participants 
who need sucn services, we decided to invest some of the limited JOBS funding in 
specialized JOBS adult education classes. These classes are provided under contract* 
have a curriculum tailor-made to the needs of JOBS participants, and. as a rule, 
operate 20 hours per week. Seventeen contracts offering 37 classes are now in place. 
Tnis decision represents a substantial expansion to a State adult education system 
that is usually supported by less than $6 million in State and Federal funds. 

MEETING THE TWENTY HOUR PARTICIPATION STANDARD 

I understand that some States have had difficulty in meetinc the 20 hour partici- 
pation requirement as set forth in the Family Support Act. I have described the 
strong emphasis on resource development and coordination in Alabama. I have also 
told you about our investment in adult education services. 

Meeting the 20 hour requirement has not been a problem for Alabama. The law 
requires that the monthly number of JOBS participants be no less than 7% of the 
number of those required to participate, on a monthly basis. This percentage (7%) is 
for FY 1990 and FY 1991. The law further stipulates that this performance standard 
will increase to 11% in FY 1992. 15% in FY 1994. and 20% in FY 1995. 

Since implementing JOBS in April 1990, the lowest participation percentage 
achieved by Alabama has been 18.5%. Calculating performance by the formula laid 
out in Federal regulations reveals an achievement of 22% for FY 1990 and 27% for 
the first six months of FY 1991. 

At present, Alabama has implemented JOBS in 21 of 67 counties, representing 
over (>2% of the AFDC caseload. Although the remaining counties are predominant- 
ly rural, we are optimistic that the achievement of high levels of participation can 
be maintained as the Program is expanded and can be sustained over time. 

I know that the Law requires the development of performance standards that are 
outcome based and not solely based on levels of participation. A word of caution is 
in order on this point. JOBS is not a quickTix strategv. The investment in skills 
training and supportive services is appropriate and will take time. Moving to per- 
formance standards based solely on job placements would undermine the basic skills 
focus of the act and cause services to oe shifted away from the hardest to serve. 

In closing, let me commend the Congress for the fine work that was done in de- 
signing the JOBS program. It is a ^ood design. It emphasizes the right thinp in 
terms of basic skills education and job readiness activities, and provides consider- 
able flexibility to the States. 

We must meet the challenge of the 90's by working together to provide the educa- 
tion, the training, the day care, and all the other services that will be needed to 
make it possible for AFDC recipients to enter the workforce and achieve self-suffi- 
ciency. We owe it to these families and especially to these children. 
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Prbpario Statimknt or Kathv Lewis 



5or ?nd.i!„d!^oI l""^ ^ °^""«* °f Greater Avenues 

for Independence (CAIN) Program In California. CAIN Is 

In oSo"! Program which was implenented In 1986, modified 

iod ?l^ed .°«?„"',°:™,oSn'f'''"*%''°^^ statutory requirements, and 
sioaifled again In 199O to conform to Federal JOBS regulatory 
requirements. bui-i.wi7 

In order to put my testimony into context I would like to orovlde 
you with some brief Information on CallfornllI°s progr^. 
rt!, ^r?!'' MlJ* Stites. when given the flexibility to 

design Us welfare-to-work program prior to JOBS, developed a 

! commitment to meaningful components, to providing 
the most services to those with the most serious skills defcts 
^v2^e» " the Adult Education ' 

system, the community College system, and the Job Tralnlna 
Partnership Act (JTPA) system. 'raining 

GAIN Is built on the concepts that basic skills upfront are 
Important, that participants should test the labor market before 
r.uo!; 75 """i"!"'; '^'^ Participants who have e^ered fnto 
!«^! r"rf?^ training on their own should be allowed up to two 
years of CAIW assistance to complete that activity. 

Major changes that we have seen as a result of JOBS includei 
serving parents of younger children (age 3 through 5), glvlna 
priority for Intake into GAIN to the Federal target g^oSp 
?rSl!i?M°!l',":r!:i« 17.year-old teens, and extending our 

w "^l^"^ 3 "onths to 12 months. These 

changes have not been painless. 

Parents of younger children require more expensive child care 
and we have seen our child care costs rise significantly. GAIN 

til ^in!):!,""''^'?^"' mandatory nature of partlclpit on? but 
the Federal requirement to give priority to -jervices to 

»oiev''tr?»TS ^T''''"!^ ^"'■'•'^ «'"°"P» coupled with decreasing 
money to GAIN counties has resulted in some counties being able 
to bring only these volunteers into the program. 

Finally, setting up and adding services to teens has been 
rewarding. GAIN was designed as a program for adults, and it has 
required major adjustments to deal with the unique ci^c^st.nceS 
of teens and a provider community (high schools) that we have not 
routinely dealt with before. The timing was right bec^Sse of ?he 
increased awareness both in the education community and in the 

teen n%rIntT.'''\"l'°°^'*''°P°"' neeS to keSp 

teen parents in school. Program expansion has been difficult 
however, due to budget cuts. Counties were given eiahtDerce^t 

T,°'*.c"v'L'". y"-- ^S") 90-91 tha"n';«'sVr8T9J. 

And in SFY 91-92. counties have received additional reductions 
averaging nine percent. 

Under CAIN, we have always placed an emphasis on program 
accountability. We developed participation standards that would 
en.-iure accountability but ralnlralze administrative costs We 
require providers to notify the county welfare department any 
time attendance falls below 90 percent, or if the provider has 
its own standard, we will allow that standard to be used. When 
^nH*nr^!I!!/r°''^"".??* I^Port^d. We determine what caused them 

ft iT^^^nu "° 8°°'' rt»5on. Often 

It IS family illness, trarispcrtatlon breakdowns, or a family 
crisis, all normal things to expect of a family on Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). Participants who miss 
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tine in a component due to these problems and then resume 
participation continue to count as participants* If these 
problems are severe enough to warrant temporary deferral from the 
programi then we Jefer them and don*t count them as participants. 
In addition, we are now replacing local systems with a State- 
designed system to measure satisfactory progress by participants 
in both basic education and English->as<-a*second*language classes 
to ensure that if they are not making progress we determine why 
and solve the problem (either with additional support, 
conciliation, or an alternative activity). 

The Family Support Act was strongly supported by the Governors. 
It reflected the input of many States who, like California, had 
made major investments of State money in their programs and who 
had tested a variety of interventions designed to get welfare 
recipients eraployed. Under the Federal sponsorship of the Family 
Support Act, that State ownership can flourish or perish. It is 
that serious. We are at a crossroads with respect to the Federal 
participation rate requirements. The issue is not whether States 
can reach the standard, the issue is why, what will cost, and 
what will it tell you. 

When Congress put participation rate requirements into law, it 
recognized that States had limited resources and could not serve 
everyone. The Congress also wanted States to target their 
resources to include the hard-to-serve and not to '*cream'* the 
easy-to-serve and easy-to-place. The research told us that the 
impacts of JOBS w^uld not come from serving the Job ready; they 
would come from serving those who needed increased skills 
training, self-esteem building, and basic education. 

It is clear that the Congress didn't want mass Job search 
programs, programs that are easy to operate on a large scale with 
little cost. Clearly what was expected was basic skills, Job 
readiness activities, training, work experience, and Job seeking 
activities. We support that approach* The specific design of 
programs, however, was left to the States, recognizing that they 
had experience and could best meet local needs with locally 
designed programs* 

The participation rates in law look modest at least in the 
initial years: 7 percent in Federal fiscal year (FFY) 1991» 11 
percent in FFY's 199*? and 1993» 15 percent in FFY 199^4, and ?0 
percent in Fft 1995* And if the Federal Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) had chosen to implement those standards in a 
straightforward way, measuring participation as it had been 
measured in the prior research models of the 1970s and 80s, these 
initial year levels would be reasonable and achievable* Instead, 
HHS has designed requirements that will waste limited Federal and 
State resources; cause States to redesign good programs to 
achieve participation rates with no benefit to participants; 
direct program dollars from serving participants to 
administrative dollars serving the Federal bureaucracy; provide 
error prone data; provide data that is unusable for States 
wishing to determine how they are doing in serving their AFDC 
caseload; and look as though States are performing poorly when in 
fact they are running successful programs* 

Let's look at the two elements to the participation requirement 
as HHS has designed it* In order to be counted for purposes of 
the Federal participation rates, an individual must have first 
satisfactorily participated in an activity by attending at least 
75 percent of the monthly hours scheduled* Then, as a group, 
individual? must achieve an average participation of at least 20 
hours a week* All hours of scheduled activity will be counted if 
the individual has satisfactorily participated, that is, attended 
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at least 75 percent of the time. If an Individual has not 
satisfactorily participated, neither the hours of scheduled 
activity nor the hours of participation will be counted. 

There are serious and fundamental problems with the 75 percent 
attendance standard and the 20-hour-per-week requirement 
developed by HHS. I would like to describe in more detail why we 
b«lleve the HHS approach to the participation rates is a serious, 
fundamental problem. 

1) FEDERAL PAR TICIPATION REQUIREMENTS ARE UNREALISTIC AND 

THTgySTsTgrtT WITH OUB UHDEBSTAHBTTT gISF THE FAMILY "sOTyoRT 
ACT C FSf Ti Participation is not to Ee measured at a point 
In time. For participation to count, it must be scheduled 
20 hours per week on average* (Let's set aside what kind 
of tracking nightmare Is required to average hours of 
participation client by client.) Why 20 hours? This is 
HHS's litmus test of meaningful participation* What kinds 
of programs don't count under this system? Two major 
program components stand out which we believe meet the 
spirit of the law. 

Job Club. Many Job clubs in California are set up at 20 
hours per week, but the component is a three-week 
component. It doesn't pass the HHS litmus test because it 
is only 15 hours per week on a monthly basis* But can we 
conclude that a component that has to be averaged with one 
that is longer is not a meaningful component? What if the 
Job clL!b sta. ♦:s in the middle of the month? Then it is 
only a lO-hour component that must be averaged with a 30- 
hour-per-week component to get to 20 hours* Is this what 
Congress Intended? The HHf has tried to provide an 
alternative computation method for short components offered 
upfront, but it is not viable* 

Community College Vocational Education and Training: In 
the California Community Colleges, an individual carrying 
12 units (hours) per week is a full-time student. And, 
twelve hours of class participation is generally considered 
full-time in college programs for both Stat^ and Federal 
grant and loan purposes. Yet, this full-time activity ^ith 
proven successful outcomes doesn't meet the HHS test. In 
California it is estimated that in SFY 90-91, 30,000 GAIN 
students were in the Community College system, of whom 
about 70 percent were in vocational training programs (the 
remainder in basic skills). If they were all full-time 
(and we have reason to believe that most were), they 
wouldn't count as participants unless they could be paired 
with participants scheduled 28 or more hours per week to 
meet the 20-hour rule* We cannot believe that these 
components were Intended by Congress not to count on their 
own as meaningful participation. 

Use of the 75 percent measure as part of the participation 
rate is unnecessary and counterproductive* We all agree 
participation should not count unless the participant is 
actually attending. However, the 75 percent attendance 
standard is an all or nothing rule. For example, if a 
participant is scheduled for 20 hours in a particular week 
and attends 15 hours thus meeting the 75 percent rule, 
he/she is credited with the 20 hours scheduled. If, 
however, an individual is scheduled for ^0 hours a week and 
attends 29 hours, thus falling below the 75 percent rule, 
his/her participation counts as zero* Defining actual 
participation as nonparticipatlon does not make sense. 
This is not realistic nor consistent with our reading of 
the FSA. 
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FEDERAL aEQUIREMEWTS ARE ARBITRAp AND I^^ 
TMgffFSSI OHAL HAHDm ^ HAXIHIZE EYnTTffG RESoJUgES; The 
Pamlly Support" Act requTrea ^nat Federal funds not supplant 
existing resources. In California, the CAIN Program was 
designed to maximize the use of existing resources 
available from a broad range of adult educational and 
vocational training services. However, aa I mentioned 
earlier, many of these existing resources do not meet tne 
20-hour-per-week requirement. HHS has suggested that we 
set UP study halls for our Community College students to 
meet the 20-hour rule. Does this add to the intensity of 
our program? No. Does this improve services? No. Does 
this waste precious dollars simply to meet an arbitrary 
requirement? Yes. We would have to pay twice— both 
administrative dollars to monitor study halls and child 
care dollars for participants who attend them. 

In many areas, attempting to increase the hours per week of 
these services would greatly increase costs and 
administrative complexity in a system which is already 
overstressed. Students couldn't be mainstreamed or would 
have to attend JOBS-funded course supplements. One can 
only imagine the cost of designing such a system. To the 
extent that the current system could not be expanded, a 
separate system would have to be established at 
significantly higher coats to both the State and the 
Federal Government. Our use of existing Average Daily 
Attendance (ADA) funding would be hamstrung. In 
California's current fiscal situation, none of these 
options is viable. 

Of course, we work with our education system to increase 
hours of participation where feasible. But in many areas 
the system is already operating at capacity and unable to 
change. Increasing its average hours per week to 20 or 
more would require a significant program financial 
investment to fund new buildings, equipment, and increased 
staff to provide this level of service. Funding for tn^s, 
given a fixed amount of money in the program, could only be 
made by reducing the number of clients served. 

FEDERAL REQU IREMENTS IGNORE PROGRAMS WITH EXISTING POLICIES 
TTnFSYSTEHS THAT WORK" n~you know, CaTlfornla started the 
mN Progra mnnrjirFr'1986 and by April 1989 the program was 
statewide. Therefore, prior to implementing JOBS, the 
State already lad well-established policies to ensure 
satisfactory .^^rtlcipation . We require performance-based 
contracts :o» .ervice providers not funded through existing 
resources . 

Many providers have attendance standards in place which we 
use. For those activities without a provider-established 
standard, GAIN requires a 90 percent attendance standard. 
If the participant attends less than 90 percent or the 
provider's standard (whichever applies), the participant is 
referred to a good cause determination and then 
conciliation processes if necessary. This approach avoids 
duplication. That is, if the provider has a standard, we 
do not set a second one. And, it ensures that counties 
determine if absences are legitimate, or if they indicate a 
problem that needs lixlng. Federal requirements make it 
Impossible to continue this practice unless we choose to 
duplicate it with a reporting standard which serves no 
programmatic purpose but which will consume vfluable 
resources. Our attendance standard is focusseJ on results 
as it should be. 
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In the arta of electronic data processing (EDP), we had 
already spent nllllons of dollars setting up systems to 
neet GAIN data collection needs prior to JOBS. Under our 
existing reporting systemi counties are required to report 
to the State statistical infornation on a point-in«tiBe 
basis each month* Furthermore, at the State level, we do 
not feel it is necessary to obtain detailed information on 
individual and hourly attendance for policy making or 
program evaluation purposes. As a result, our GAIII monthly 
activity reports include all individuals with verified 
attendance as active participants. Our participation 
counts exclude individuals in conciliation due to 
attendance problems or in deferral status due to time« 
llmited personal problems. This attendance data, however, 
is not acceptable under the current Federal rules. It 
should be. 

^) FEDEfiAL FORMULA FOR PARTICIPATIOW RATES IS COSTLY AND 
ADMINI5TBATIVELy"BUr6EW56HE : JTi^ng othe~things, ITie 
calculation of the Federal participation rates requires 
both contractors and county staff to track and report 
hourly attendance for all participants in all components on 
a daily basis. Sampling won't help States if the system 
hasn't been put in place to gather and store data for all 
cases. There will be increased contractual and 
administrative costs associated with these requirements. 

Counties would have to report to the State participants who 
met the 75 percent rule, ranking them in order by the total 
scheduled hours for the month. The State would combine 
data from all counties ranking them in the same fashion 
then calculate the running average to obtain the total 
number of active participants whose '^combined and average 
weekly hours of participation equals or exceeds 20 hours 
per week.** Basically, this is accomplished by: a) 
obtaining the number of person-weeks , for exaaple, 10 
participants times 4 (number of weeks in the month); b) 
adding up the total scheduled hours for the month for the 
participants and dividing by the number of person-weeks to 
obtain the average weekly hours; and c) continuing this 
process until the running average falls below 20. 

This complicated methodology may work fine for a State with 
only a few hundred participants. It is a nightmare for a 
State such as California where some counties are as large 
as or larger than most States in terms of program services 
provided and population served. A highly complex case- 
specific information system, would be needed to meet the 
Federal requirements. These costs will be excesive and 
will cause program resources to be redirected from theii 
main purpose, namely, serving participants. 

5) FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS FAIL TO CONSIDER LESSONS OF PREVIOUS 
PROGRAM EXPERIENCES : Tome of us recall how the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) once held 
out great hopes for many low income persons. One factor 
which contributed to the demise of CETA was the reporting 
requirements on individual participants which caused CETA 
to become a program heavily focused on data reporting at 
the expense of a program focuaed on services for 
participants. When JTPA was implemented, a 15 percent cap 
on administrative costs was instituted, partially in 
response to a concern about the cost of administration and 
data reporting. Unfortunately, we are already witnessing 
history repeating itself in that the Federal JOBS 
regulations seem to be a step backwards toward the CETA 
app roach . 
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Mor« r«e«ntlyi California had a vary aueeaaaful aipariano* 
with tht Saturation Work Initiative Nodal (SVIN) in San 
Diago County* Thia projaet ia nidaly oitad for ita auooaaa 
and uaad a vary ainpla aathodology to dafina participation 
ratas* Any projaet ragiatrant participating in Job search, 
training, educatiotii or part-tine eaployaent waa counted aa 
a participant if he/aha ahowed up once during the nonth. 
Aa ainple aa thia waa, it took conaiderable tine and 
expenae to develop a tracking aysten* Additionally, the 
County had to devote a great deal of reaourcea and 
■anagenent attention to naintain the accuracy of thia 
tracking and reporting ayaten* 

It is worth noting that an analyaia of the SVIN 
participation ratea (which appear at first glance to be 
higher than the Congreaaional Bandatea), indicatea that 
even SWIM which served 100 percent of the nandatory 
regiatranta in the project area could not have net the new 
participation rate requireaenta aa HNS deaigned then, even 
at the lower levels. This is shocking given thst SVIN 
represents the highest rates achievable under optisun 
oirouBStances. 

It is easy to see that States trying to meet the participation 
targets will be forced to direct resources aa Buch as possible to 
those Boat likely to Beet the attendance atandarda. This ia 
creaaing and is not the intent of JOBS* (Why not include all 
AFDC teena who are already in achool aa JOBS participanta? If 
they are in school and not parents, they won't cotisune a lot of 
support servioesi And school Beets the HHS 20«*hour requireaent. 
Is this the intent of the FSA«*«*divert resources to a captive 
participant population?) States* abilities to design prograas 
based on individual needs will be iapaoted* Since the State Boat 
likely will get liaited credit for working with the hard«to->aerve 
(as a group they would tend not to Beet the 75 percent rule), 
this very group that JOBS intended to serve will not be served to 
the extent they would be without this standard* Additionally, 
since the 20»hour*per»week requirement penalitea prograaa 
eaphaaiting vocational education and training uaing exiating 
CoBBunity College systeaa. States will be forced to rely on 
coaponents which provide the highest hours of participation with 
relatively low cost — certainly the oppoaite of what waa intended. 
Finally, Statea would be forced to expend their liaited resources 
on EDP systeas developaent and/or redesign whose sole purpose la 
to produce data unrelated to perforaance and aeaningful 
participation. This, coupled with the fact that the burden of 
aonitoring and tracking client participation on an hourly basis 
will greatly reduce the tiae that staff can spend with clients, 
will certainly result in less progrsa with fewer people served. 

Without HHS action to revise the requireaents to aeet the spirit 
of the FSA, California and probably aany other States who are 
running serious prograas will not be able to meet the 
partioioation targets strictly as a result of federal 
regulccions, not federal statute, and will lose the enhanced 
Federal financial participation (FFP) available under JOBS. For 
California, the aaount of enhanced Federal funding Jeopardized by 
these requireaents is nearly $9 million for SFY 91«-92 and «12 
million for SFY 92«-93* This is a critical issue for us. During 
the last two budget cycles, the State has been unable to coaait 
the necessary resources for a full GAIN/JOBS Program due to 
severe funding shortfalls. This has meant that any new program 
costs have had to be offset by reducing the number of 
participants the counties can serve. The imposition of an 
arbitrary participation standard and the coat increases resulting 
from the cuabersome tracking and reporting requireaents will 
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deepen these participant cutbacks and further slow our JOBS 
inplenentation. The elimination of the enhanced FFP will result 
in the further removal of active participants from the program 
and the eventual closure of the program in several counties. 

In summary, I would like to emphasize to you that requirements so 
unworkable as those pertaining to JOBS participation rates do not 
meet the intent of the FSA and can only hamper States' efforts to 
f Pu^4?"5^ achieve self-sufficiency. Ultimately, policy makers 
at the State level and at the Federal level must bear the 
responsibility for allowing a well-intended program to go astray 
by repeating past mistakes and by not learning from experience. 
So, I come here to seek your assistance. Please understand that 
progrfT success cannot in any way be Judged by participation 
rates as they are currently designed. 

To ensure meaningful participation which is of concern to all of 
us, HHS need only rely on its authority to approve or disapprove 
a State's program design through the State Plan process in terms 
or whether or not it provides for meaningful levels of 
participation. They could specify that orientation and 
assessment do not count towards participation. They could even 
specify that States could not include as participants those whose 
vr-^kly scheduled attendance would normally be less than ^0 hours 
a week. They should not count those who don't attend. Aiao, HHS 
has the authority to approve or disapprove States' participant 
progress systems (i.e., systems required by different Federal 
regulations to quantitatively and qualitatively measure 
participants' progress in education and training) to ensure that 
States are running programs that get results. Eliminating the 
20-hour-per-week and 75 percent participation requirements and 
adopting the point-in -time method as used in the SWIM project and 
adopted by the GAIN Program will clearly be steps in the right 
direction, and will not diminish the ability of the Federal 
Government to ensure that States offer meaningful programs. 

I would like to point out that HHS's recent Action Transmittal 
(JOBS-FSA.AT91-10) which allows States for FFY 91 to dSa one 
month sample is a major step in the right direction. We are 
ready and willing to sit down with HHS to work together to design 
a system that achieves what we all want. But given our dialogue 
to date, it is clear that without Congressional intervention, HHS 
is not inclined to make the big step towaro simplifying reporting 
and tracking participation and using their considerable approval 
authority over State programs to achieve the goal that we all 
share— -successful programs that move welfare recipients into the 
world of work. 

Thank you for allowing me to tertify before you. 
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Prsparkd Statbmbnt or Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan 

Today, the Subcommittee on Social Security and Familv Policy besins a review of 
the Family Support Act. Todav's hearing is on the JOBS program. Shortly, we will 
hold a second hearing on the cnild support enforcement program. 

JOBS started in July, 1989. So we are at the second anniversary. And it is time to 
find out what has happened, what has been accomplished, and what problems have 
come up. 

I have said before that to And out whether the Family Support Act works, we will 
have to wait a generation. Of course, people are inpatient and they want to know 
right away whether the program succeeded or faileid, but it will take that long to 
And out wnether we have changed behavior. So we will have to be patient. What we 
want now is an update, a progress report on the first year of operations. No more. 

It is important, too, that we keep our attention on program implementation. We 
enacted the Family Support Act in 1988, the first comprehensive effort to redefme 
welfare~-as a transiticnal State between dependency and self reliance. Since then 
precious little has been hearo v f the act. If you read the pronouncements of the reg* 
ular gatherings in Washington of the usual suspects, you would not know that any* 
thing had happened. All y n hear is that it is time to Act. Not time to make an Act 
already in place, work. This is a pathological form of politics, the notion that noth* 
ing changes (or must be allowed to change) until everything changes and mankind 
is delivered. Pitiful stuff. 

In any event, JOBS has now begun to operate in every State. It should be noted 
that it could not have picked a more diflicult tixr.c to do so. In the last two years, 
because of the recession, welfare (AFDC) caseloafis hava grown by over 18% nation- 
ally, while Stete budgets have been cut. Two of ihe Sutes that will testify today, 
California and Maine, have had their JOBS funding sharply reduced. In effect, then. 
States have had to start their JOBS programs while welfare expenditures were in- 
creasing and revenues were declining. 

Meanwhile, new Federal mandates became effective. Starting in April, 1990, all 
States were required to offer transitional Medicaid and transitional day care to wel- 
fare clients who found jobs and left the roles. The early indications are that these 
benefits are seriously under-utili2ed, and we need to find out why that is the case, 
and whether there is anything we can do about it at the Federal level. 

As of October, 1990, all States were required to have Unemployed Parent (UP) 
programs in operation, and 24 SUtes storted offering if these benefits at that time. 
Again, the early data show that the new UP States have enrolled relatively few 
cases, and we need to determine whether this is just because the program is new, or 
whether there are implementation problems that need correction. In any event, one 
of these new UP Stetes, the Stete of Alabama, has a representative here today who 
hopefully will address this issue. 

Finally, there are the issues of client participation and the reporting require- 
ments. At the hearings this subcommittee held in 1989 and again in 1990, Stete rep- 
resentetives told us that these Federal regulations would create serious problems 
for the program at the local level. Now it is a year later, and we have the date from 
the first year of operations, and we need to find out whether the earlier predictions 
have come true. Are the Stetes meeting the participation requirements? What are 
the prospects for the coming years? How big a problem are the reporting require- 
ments? What have we learned from the first two years of program operations? 



Prepared Statement of Cesar A. Perales 

Good morning Chairman Moynihan and members of the Subcommittee. I am 
Cesar Perales, commissioner of the New York Stete Department of Social Services 
and chair of the American Public Welfare Association's National Council of Stete 
Human Service Administrators. APWA is a nonprofit bipartisan organization repre- 
senting all the Stet« human service departments, local public welfare agencies, and 
individuals concerned with social welfare policy and practice. 

I welcome the opportunity to speak to you today representing the views of Stete 
and local human service administrators on our progress in implementing the 
Family Support Act of 19H8— a leading priority for New York as it is for all Stete 
and local deonHments. 

Let me first thank you on behalf of the State and local human service admin- 
istrators, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing today. Too often interest in legisla^ 
tion wanes once it is enacted and implementetion is underway. The administrators 
appreciate your leadershio and continued interest and commitment to the goals and 
objectives of this landmark legislation. It is important that we not lose sight of these 
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goals and the broad based consensus and support that led to the enactment of the 
Family Support Act. This hearing will help to assure that in spite of other pressing 
issues^ the Family Support Act continues to be a high priority. 

The commitment of human service administrators to reform of our nation's wel- 
fare system is as strong today as it was over six years ago when the administrators, 
through APWA, began our own welfare reform policy developmert effort culminat- 
ing in our report, One Child in Four, As you know, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Subcommittee, the recommendations included in that report were later adopted 
by the nation's governors and formed the basis for many of the provisions in the 
Family Support Act. 

The goal of the APWA effort was straightforward— to help reduce the number of 
children living in poverty by strengthening their families and promoting self-suffi- 
cienwr. The Family Support Act, although not as comprehensive as APWA's recom- 
mendations or the wishes of many reform advocates, represented a positive first 
step in transforming a system of income maintenance into a more humane, more 
coherent system that promotes self-sufficiency. As you Stated during consideration 
of the Family Support Act and again earlier this year. Mr. Chairman, the act intro- 
duced to welfare a wholly new concept— a social compact. Society would provide 
single parents and their families with support while they were assisted on the road 
to self-sufficiency with education, training, and employment programs and these 
parents would undertake the effort to achieve this goal. The compact assumes par- 
ents are responsible for their children, including noncustodial parents whose sup- 
port would be sought in a more comprehensive fashion. 

The Family Support Act— including a strengthened and more efficient child sup- 
port enforcement program; a new welfare education, training, and employment pro- 
gram—the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training Program (JOBS); child care 
and related support services for JOBS participants; child care and medical assist- 
ance benefits for those making the transition from welfare to employment; and 
mandatory SUte coverage of AFDC benefits for two-parent families— will help to 
improve the lives of poor children and their families. 

The Family Support Act can and will assist poor families in moving toward self- 
sufficiency, but we must be realistic about our expecUtions for the JOBS program. 
We must understand, for example, that although Congress significantly increased 
funding for education, training, and employment above prior levels, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimated that over five years only 50,000 families will nave 
left the AFDC rolls due to the JOBS program. We should not be discouraged by this. 
During debate on the act. Congress, Stete and locel administrators, and others real- 
ized that transforming the welfare system and investing in the education and skills 
participants need to make the transition from dependency to employment would 
take considerable time. W/^ need to realize this fact and kncAr that our investments 
now will pay off later in improved lives for j)oor children and their families. As you 
Stated Mr. Chairman, "What took nearly a generation to create will take nearly a 
generation to remedy." 

The State and local human service depa^-tments are taking positive first steps to 
bring to fruition the vision of the Family Support Act. JOBS programs have been 
implemented in each State; manv of the various child support enforcement provi- 
sions h'lve been implemented and are improving the effectiveness of this important 
contribution to family self-sufficiency; virtually every State is developing automated 
management systems to meet complex data collection, tracking, and reporting re- 
quirements; delivery systems are being transformed; there is improved program in- 
te^**ntion between income support. JOBS, child support enforcement, and other 
human service programs. Above all, strong commitment to the program endures. It 
continues in the face of the recession and the largest AFDC and food stamp case- 
loads in U.S. histoiy. 

IMPLEMENTING JOBS 

Implementation of the JOBS program has proceeded at a remarkable pace. In 
July of 1989, the earliest point at which States could implement, fifteen States 
began operation of the program -all but three on r at'^wide basis-^-in spite of the 
fact that final .egulations were not yet promulgateu. In October 1989. final regula- 
tions were issued and a total of 25 States had implemented their programs. By April 
1990, 30 States, the District of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands had JOBS programs 
operating . and all States began transitional health and child care programs. In Oc- 
tober 1990, the deadline for implementing JOBS, 17 States including New York, 
Guam and Puerto Rico implemented their programs. In March of this year 35 of the 
54 jurisdictions operating JOBS programs are doing so on a Statewide basis al- 
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though this is not reouired until October 1992. States that have implemented on a 
Statewide basis include New York, Kansas, and Minnesota. 

Several factors contributed to the States' ability to implement the JOBS program 
within this limited timeframe. First, as you know, the JOBS program was based on 
the experience of States that were operatin^f comprehensive welfare-to-work pro- 
grams. For many Stotes this past experience in operating successful programs con- 
tributed to relatively speedy implementation although modification of program 
design and component activities, financing mechanisms, and contractual agreements 
needed to be put in place. Many States had significant legislative authority to meet 
the new JOBS program requirements and for most. State funding was available 
even if it was not sufficient to match all of the Federal funds available under the 
new program. 

Another factor in meeting the implementation timeframes is the fact that the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services moved quickly to draft regulations, met 
and sought feedback from Sute and local human service officials and others, and 
provided interim policy guidance and assistance to States implementing the pr^ 
gram. The seventeen jurisdictions, including New York, that opted to delay JOBS 
implementation until October 1, 1990, did so largely for three reasons: (1) the need 
for State authorizing and/or appropriations legislation; (2) the need for time to ade- 
quately plan and design or redesign programs; and (3) the desire for a more deliber- 
ate approach to planning and design regardless of funding constraints, legislative 
authority, or previous experience in operating welfare education, training, and em- 
ployment programs. , . . 

At the same time, other provisions of the Family Support Act were also being im- 
plemented including a msgor restructuring of the child support enforcement JJ^^"** 
new transitional child care and health benefit prcMirams, creation of the AFDOUn- 
emploved Parent program in nearly one-half the States, and efforts to improve co- 
ordination and collaboration not only within the human service system but with 
other systems including the Job Training Partnership Act network at the State and 
local levels and educational systems including 8econaar>% post secondary, adult and 
vocational education. , . • 

Since passage of the act, APWA and other organizations have been involved in 
assisting State and local agencies in implementing its provisions through training 
sessions, technical assistance, surveys, on-site visita. publications, and discussions 
with State and local program administrators. A general picture of State and local 
programs can be drawn from these sources. 

As was expected when the JOBS program was created, State and local programs 
are placing greater emphasis on basic skills training, educational activities and sup- 
port services than occurred in the past. As you are aware, a primary goal of the 
Family Support Act and the JOBS program is to ensure that families gain the edu- 
cation, skills, and support services necesoary to be able to compete in the job market 
and obtain employment that pays more than the minimum wage. As programs ^ot 
underway. States discovered tnat they had more participants than anticipated with 
multiple terriers to self-sufficiency, particularly lack of education. In many State 
and local programs this has resulted in more frequent and longer intensive—and 
expensive interventions, driving per-participant costs up and the total number of 
participants down. 

Mr. Chairman, let me cite an example from one State that did not have a compre- 
hensive welfare-to-work program in place prior to the enactment of the Family Sup- 
port Act— Louisiana. In planning for JOBS implementation. Louisiana surveyed its 
AFDC caseload and found that nearly 60 percent of potential JOBS participanta had 
not completed high school or the equivalent; 14 percent did not meet basic literacy 
critei ia. Just under half considered insufficient preparation for the job market to be 
their major barrier to en.^loyment (others cited transportation and child care needs 
as the principal barriers.) I cite this as an illustration of the clear need for basic 
education ana skills training as a key focus of JOBS programs. 

The latest data from the Administration for Children and Families on JOBS par- 
ticipation shows that State and local programs are placing a higher percentage of 
participants in these more intensive component activities compared to past pro- 
grams that emphasized lower-co'-t programs such as job search and community work 
experience. For the period October 1. 1990 through December 31. 1990 a monthly 
average of approximately 455.000 people participated in JOBS programs nationwide. 
Of that number nearly 91,000 participated in some type of educational activity- 
over 30 percent of all participants. In addition, more than 35,0000 individuals par- 
ticipated in post-seconaary eoucational activities— an additional 11.4 percent of all 
participants. 59,000 individuals— nearly 20 percent of all participants— were en- 
rolled in job skill training activities and an additional 19,000 individuals— 6.4 per- 
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cent of participants— were involved in iob readinees activities. This latest program 
participation data also show that only 10.600 individuals— or 3.5 percent of all par- 
ticipants—were engaged in community work experience program activities and 
43,000— or 14.5 percent of participants— were involved in either individual or group 
job search activities. 

The need to provide more intensive activities will mean that many individuals 
will participate for longer periods of time in JOB program activities before gaining 
the experience and skills necessary to succeed in today's job market. The cost and 
duration of these types of activities is causing some concern since many programs 
are now serving fewer individuals than originally planned and at greater expense. 
Since Federal funding for the program is, at least in part, tied to mandatory partici- 
pation quotas, some States are concerned that they may face reduced Federal fi- 
nancing due to the inability to keep participation rolls at sufficient levels. 

Also threatening the ability of States to meet the mandatory participation levels 
is the current and ongoing increase in demand for public assistance that has led to 
the highest AFDC caseload levels in history. Preliminary data from the States for 
April 1991, the latest available, show that the number of families needing assistance 
under the AFDC program rose an additional 41,000 families, continuing a 21-month 
trend of national caseload growth. That growth rate, Mr. Chairman, is roughly 3,000 
children per day added to the national welfare rolls. There are now 4.42 million 
families and 12,8 million persons receiving AFDC nationally. AFDC-Unemployed 
ParenU (UP) cases increased 7,000 to 287,000 families in April with roughly 35 per- 
cent of the growth in States that began a UP program in October 1990. The number 
of families receiving AFDC has increased by 406,000 families since April 1990, and 
over 680,000 families since July 1989— the first month States b^an implementation 
of JOBS. In fact, 22 States have experienced caseload growth of 20 percent or higher 
durng this period. Attached to my testimony, Mr. Chairman, is an APWA analysis 
of AFDC caseload growth for the period July 1989 through April 1991. 

In addition, the number of persons receiving food stamps nationally reached 23.1 
million persons in April, the highest recorded level for the program. More than 
three million prsons have been added to the food stamp program in just the past 
year. In New York AFDC caseloads have increased over 11 percent since July 1989 
and an estimated 12.5 percent in the Food Stamp Program in the past year. 

New York and other State and local administrators cite the following reasons for 
the increases: economic recession and rising unemployment, expansion of eligibility 
for Medicaid program benefits, administrative emciencies, simplified application 
processes for entitlement programs, and improved access to service delivery through 
co-location of services. 

APWA and State officials have been deeply concerned about our continuing abili- 
ty to meet the needs of the increasing numbers of families needing public assist- 
ance. Working with the Maryland Department of Human R^urces. we surveyed 
State agencies on their response to the ca^'elo id growth. We held a meeting for 
States in May to assess steps that can be taken administratively and legislatively to 
help us meet this growing need. In two weeks, Mr. Chairman, we will complete a 
report containing administrative ^>nd legislative recommendations to help States 
xS!^ ^t\^\^^^ ^ ^® families and individuals in a timely manner. 

We will share those recommendatic with you and hope you will act on the propos- 
als. I would just add that we are not calking about mi^or expenditures; our propos- 
als are principally administrative, buv nonetheless of great importance in servinsr 
needy families. 

The increases in AFDC, food stamp, .\nd Medicaid caseloads are making it much 
more difficult for States to ftilly meet ;he expectations of the Family Support Act. 
especially the JOBS program. Unpredictable caseload size makes it much more diffi- 
cult to project annual allocations of Federal funds for JOBS and therefore the 
amount of State fbnds needed to fully draw down the Federal resources. Unpredict- 
able caseload growth also makes it tnuch more difficult to design and operate effec- 
tive programs tailored to the needs of individual participants. This is due in part to 
the desire to meet the mandatory JOBS participation quotas in order not to face a 
potential loss of Federal funding— precisely at the time when additional funds are 
needed to serve additional participants. 

Senator, as you know, tensions between shrinking revenues at the State and local 
level and demands for additional State spending as overall human service needs 
expand as a result of the recession, is forcing virtually all States to reexamine their 
policy and budget priorities. Funding for the JOBS program has not been exempt 
from this process. 

While no formal studv has been conducted on the impact of State budget cuts on 
JOBS, data from HHS for the first six months of fiscal year 91 reveals that 9 Sutes 
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have submitted estimates stating that they will be able to spend their full JOBS 
allocation. In FY 1991. HHS expects States to spend approximately $725 million of 
the $1 billion Congress authorized and appropriated for the program. New York» 
while experiencing a difficult fiscal situation as are other States* did not cut the 
budget for welfare reform. In fact, Mr. Chairman, we are projecting an increase of 
32 percent or $34 million in the amount of funds dedicated to this initiative in State 
fiacalyear 1D9 1-1992. 

No one knows the long-term effects of the recession on the program. In the short- 
term* States will be forced to do more with less. Phase-in time may be extended, or 
some geographic areas may go unserved. For many States the dile«Tima will be 
whether they (1) can continue to provide a comprehensive array of services, under- 
standing that a demonstrable return on the investment in education and training 
will only come in the long term, or (2) will be forced to move to a less comprehen- 
sive strate^^ emphasizing high rates of participation and placement in lower wage 
jobs. 

A major expectation of the JOBS program was the eventual shrinkage of the wel- 
fare rolls. The program is succeeding in this goal, Mr. Chairman, as State after 
State reporu ' graduation** of individuals from the JOBS progrp.m into gainful em- 
ployment. But with the number of cases escalating at the * front end** of the system, 
we simply cannot keep pace. The best answer we can provide to our own State Isffu- 
latures on the question of meeting the expectation of lower welfare tolls is tnis: 
absent the JOBb program in many of our States, AFDC rolls would, in fact be 
higher today. The New Jersey Department of Human Resources put it this wav in 
their report. Reach: Ttm Year Report to the New Jersey Legislature, "The growth in 
unemployment in New Jersey in 1989, after a period of unprecedented lows, was an 
indicator for an increase in the AFDC caseloaa. Using the AFDC Caseload Model, a 
Statewide caseload of 21,000 to 27,000 more recipients would have been on the wel- 
fare case rolls in the absence of REACH." 

In spite of these challenges, most States have thus far been successful in meeting 
the participation rates mandated by the Family Support Act. Data from the Admin- 
istration for Children and Families for the first and second quarters of fiscal year 
1991 show 29 States meeting or exceeding the required participation rate of 7 per- 
cent; 8 States reported meeting less than the required 7 percent; and 17 States re- 
porting incomplete data. New York*s participation rate is far in excess of the mini- 
mum rate— approximately 10 percent. While 17 States with incomplete data is a 
large number States are making great progress in setting up the necessary manage* 
ment information systems to collect and report information required under the act. 
We fullv expect the quality of data to improve as States begin implementing the 
sample-based reporting system in October of this year. We also appreciate the ef- 
forts of the Administration for Children and Families to assist States in meeting the 
interim reporting requirements. ACF has worked very closely with APWA in ensur- 
ing States have input into the development of the data reporting forms and resolv- 
ing problems in collecting and reporting data. 

But it is too early to say whether States will meet the participation requirements 
in future years when the rates climb above 7 percent. A number of State adminis- 
trators have expressed concern about the impact the so-called 20 hour rule will have 
on their ability to meet the rates The States now emphasizing remedial education, 
post-secondary education, and vocational training feel they are particularly vulnera- 
ble since many of these programs do not operate on a 20 hour per week basis. In 
New York, for example, clients enrolled in PACE which provides post-eecondary 
training along with case management at community colleges, full-time students are 
required to enroll in a minimum of 12 credit hours of coursework. In addition, they 
are provided with counseling and tutoring to assist them in dealing with the addi* 
tional stresses of maintaining homes under disadvantaged conditions. Even with 
full-time course loads and case management services, PACE programs often fall 
short of 20 hours of weekly activities. 

In December 1990 the APWA s National Council of State Human Service Admin- 
istrators adopted a resolution requesting HHS to modify the 20 hour rule require- 
ment for individuals participating full-time in an approved post-secondary education 
or vocational education program by deeming them to meet tne 20 hour requirement. 
The resolution was transmitted to Jo Anne Barnhart. Assistant Secretary for the 
Administration for Children and Families for review and consideration. 

APWA believes this proposal is a modest change. If implemented, the proposal 
could alleviate the concerns of many States who do not want to be forced into modi- 
fying their program in a manner that would result in less emphasis on education 
and training and more emphasis on work experience and job search to ensure there 
are enough participants to meet the higher participation rate requirements. 
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In the meantime. APWA full;, supporta your request, Senator, that the GAO ex- 
amme (1) what programmatic changes States are making to accommodate the 20 
hour requirement; and (2) what effect will the participation rate requiremenU. 
when they reach 20 percent in 1995, have on States' JOBS programs and Stete re^- 
sources. 

TRANSITION BENEFITS 

I was asked to address utilization of the Transitional Child Care (TCC) and Transi- 
tional Medical Assistance (TMA) programs established under the Family Support 
Act. As you know, both programs were implemented by States on April 1. 1990. We 
are aware of the concerns that utilization of both programs has been very low 

We are not yet certain why utilization in the TOC program isn't higher. We have 
learned that many families leaving AFDC prefer to make their own child care ar- 
rangements even without the benefit of a subsidy or are already receiving subsi- 
dized child care under a different child care program or funding stream. We know 
that more can be done in the area of outreach for the program and many States 
including New York are improving efforts in this area. But we should also be realis- 
tic atout our expectotions for the program. As with any new program, it will take 
time for it to be institutionalized" within the human service delivery system— to be 
known to AFDC recipients and applicants like AFDC, food stamps, or JOBS. On the 
other hMd. TCC was never projected to be a large program. The CBO projected that 
fewer than 36 percent of eligible children would receive TOC benefiU. The CBO pro- 
vS^* were based on the assumption that 25 percent of the families that leave 
Al-pc ^^nuedlv would do so because of increased earnings; that families working 
their way off AFDC have fewer young children than families remaining on AFDC 
and that a hurh proportion of families leaving welfare as a result of work-related 
proffrMM will have school-age children. Perhaps these assumptions are holding true. 

We have little systematic national data about utilization of Transitional Medical 
Assis^ce since data on participation in the Medicaid program is collected and re- 
ported onlv m total, aggregate fashion. 

Informally, however, APWA has learned that a m^or reason for low utilization 
lies with client reporting requirements that are substantially greater than the re- 
quirements for previous transitional coverage and are without parallel in the TCC 
program. The client reoorting requirements require client information on the 21st 
day of the fourth month, the seventh month, and the ninth month. Families must 
report their gross income and child care costs associated with employment of the 
head of household. Failure to report by the 2l8t day of the fourth month means ter- 
mination of coverage at the end of the sixth month. Failure to report by the 21st 
day of the seventh or ninth months means termination at the end of the respective 
month. ^ 

States believe that failure to report is a mcgor reason for the substantial attrition 
in the program. No other group of Medicaid clients have similar eligibility condi- 
tions placed on them. TMA under prior law was not as onerous for clients. 

In addition to unnecessary client attrition, these provisions place considerable and 
unnecessary administrative burdens on State agencies. Multiple client notices are 
required prior to each client reporting deadline. Finally, because of high client attri- 
tion, the agency is required to do more eligibility determinations for individual 
family members to determine if any are otherwise eligible under other program cat- 
egories prior to termination from the TMA program. SUte reporting and other ad- 
ministrative requirements are substantial, especially since TMA attrition is high. 

burdens would be greatly relieved and program goals better 
met If States were allowed to forego all the reporting and phasing of TMA coverage. 
In lieu of current law, APWA suggests that States be given the option to offer a 
simple month transitional coverage. 

The Family Support Act certainly has estoblished the foundation for transforming 
our Nation s welfare system from one that emphasized income support to one that 
can assist families to make a transition into self-sufficiency. Although it is still 
early in the imolementation and program operation process, we have every reason 
to believe that the Family Support Act will be successful. We do recognize, however, 
that there are other iniportant components that will also contribute to assisting low- 
income children and their families particularly those in transition from welfare to 
work. 

Of rn^or importance is the Earn* 1 Income Credit for working ^w-income families 
rilHifr o ®il T^o^^A® enacted miyor expansions of the Earned Income 

Credit as part of OBRA 90. These expansions will toUl more than $18 billion in new 
benefits over the next five years and will help to assure that AFDC recipients who 
work and those who have left AFDC for employment are better rewarded for their 
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effort. The OBRA 90 legislation increases the EIC benefit for all eligible households, 
adds a further beiiefit for families with two or more children, ana adds a supple- 
mental benefit for families with a child under one year of age. Insiders may remem- 
ber> Mr. Chairman, that you put forward the acjustment of the Earned Income 
Credit for family size in early versions of the Family Support Act. Perhaps most 
importantly for AFDC households working to make the transition to employment, 
the new law guarantees that EIC benefits will not count as income when determin- 
ing eligibility for AFDC, Medicaid, and other public assistance programs. 

OBRA 90 also included a new child care program that will assist low-income fami- 
lies make the transition from public assistance to employment and can help assure 
that the chances of permanent success are more likely. As of July 1, 28 States were 
approved to operate the litle IV-A **At'Risk" child care program designed to pro- 
vide child care to low-income families that need such care in order to work and 
would otherwise be at risk of becoming dependent on AFDC. Many States will use 
this new child care program to provide continued child care to families that have 
exhausted their transitional child care benefits provided under the Family Support 
Act yet still need this assistance in order to continue employment 



I want to take this opportunity to discuss a demonstration New York State is cur- 
rently conducting in seven counties. The Child Assistance Program, or CAP, was au- 
thorized by State legislation in 1987 and I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
your assistance in obtaining Congressional approval for our program in 1987. The 
program became operational in October 1988 and we now have preliminary data on 
its impact. 

CAP represents a major effort by the State to construct a dignified and viable al- 
ternative to AFDC. CAP incorporates a unique financial aid and service delivery 
system that is designed to promote the material well-being and life chances of chil- 
dren in single-parent AFDC families, while at the same time ensuring that their 
parents — both custodial and non-custodial— take responsibility for supporting their 
children to the best of their ability. 

More than 2,100 families have enrolled since the inception of the demonstration, 
and early results are promising. The program has proven to be very effective in lift- 
ing participating families out of poverty— the total household income of CAP fami- 
lies averages 122 percent of the poverty level— and promoting economic self-suffi- 
ciency—participants rely mainly on their own earnings, together with the child sup- 
port we collect and whatever additional supplement is reauired. CAP has also had a 
dramatic effect on the outlook of participating families. Ninety percent of the pro- 
gram's custodial parents report feeling more independent and more optimistic about 
the future, and they enjoy increased self-esteem and sense of control over their 
lives. 

The effects of CAP on AFDC custodial parents is also encouraging. A significant 
number of parents now participating in the demonstration obtained jobs or increase 
their work effort in order to qualify. In addition, a sizable percentage of participants 
worked with the Office of Child Support Enforcement to secure support orders for 
their children, thereby increasing the likelihood of collecting support from the 
absent parent. These gains have continued after enrollment, as participants move 
toward independence of the pro^^am. 

An independent evaluator has been retained to assess CAP s impact, cost effec- 
tiveness, and replicability The evaluator s final report is cue in 1993 



There is much more than can be done to reach comprehensive reform of our wel- 
fare system and to build the necessary support systems and program services to 
enable low-income families and their children achiev^e self-sufficiency. One of the 
most important components in this comprehensive package is a more adequate as- 
sistance benefit As you may recall. Mr. Chairman, Stale and local human service 
administrators expressed their strong support for an alternative national system of 
welfare benefits based on a Family Living Standard (FLS) as proposed by APWA in 
One Child in Four. A study of the FLS and other minimum benefit approaches was 
included in the Family Support Act and it is our understanding that the National 
Academy of Sciences has begun initial work on the study. We know that the inad- 
equacy of benefit levels is of concern to you, Mr. Chairman. In April you introduced 
the M inimum Benefit for Families Act (S.835) that would requite that in each State 
AFDC benefits when combined with food stamp benefits, eoual at least 50 percent of 
the Federal poverty level. As you and others have pointea out. Mr. Chairman, the 
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value of APDC benefits has steadily dropped over the past two decades. After adjust- 
ing for inflation, the median decline in benefit levels from 1970 to 1991 was 42 per- 
cent. We believe that addressing the adequacy of benefits should be a priority. 

There are of course a number of other components that should be considered as 
we continue the effort to teform our welfare and related human service systems. 
These itenw include a revamping of our Nation's child welfare system to make it 
more responsive to current trends and to focus on up-front prevention services, 
reform and exoansion of the unemployment insurance system^ health care reform, 
and contmue<< exploration of improvements in the child support enforcement 
system. 

CONCLUSION 

The one thought I would like to leave with you today. Mr. Chairman, is the con- 
tinuing strong commitment of human ser/Kxr. adminiwtrators to the goals of the 
Fan-aly Support Act. Going into the legislative arena five years ago we knew, as you 
knew, all a*J0ut the long odds against public policies that would effectively reduce 
povertv an J strengthen families. The odds are even worse today, with record num- 
h>r8 of families needing assistance because of the recession, the effecU of which will 
be with low-income families for years to come. I want to assure you that we» as ad- 
ministrators, are determined and wc« are committed the success of the Family 
Support Act. lU gains will be gradual but they are roeptible. It is making a differ- 
ence. With your continued commitment it will cor 1 \e to make a difference. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Al>»7nNA 

NORTH CAROLINA , 
KENTUCKY 

FLORIDA 

OONNEaiCUT 
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ALASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW WEXICO 
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CALIFORNIA 
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50 
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1989 
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781 1 
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AFDC CASES AND PAYMENTS JULY 1989/APRIL 1991. SORTED BY PERCENT CHANGE P' CASES- 

Continued 

[tn thousands] 



STATE 



July 1989 usrs 



Apii! 1991 casef 



NEW YORK 

MIU'MGAN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ARKANSAS 

KANSAS 

NORTH DAKOTA 

WEST VIRGINIA 

m 

HAWAII 

ALABAMA 

SOOTH DAKOTA 

PUERTO RKX) II 

WISCONSIN 

LOUISIANA 

MISSISSIPPI 

GUAM 

UNITED STATES.. 
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Communication 



Statement of the Child Action Care Campaign (CCAC) 

The CInici Care Ac lion Campaign (CCAC apprcTiauvs Oiis opporiuniiy lo suhniil 
wrmrn icsiimony U:r ihc record (or ilie Jnly 8. IWIJiearing oIiIr St-nate Finance 
CoM'inmce, SulHomniinei- on Soeial Sec uriiv and Family I'oliey. regarding ihc 
iniplcnicniaiion tA the Faniilv Support Ael's JOBS program We »K'lieve thai (his 
landmark legislation holds die potc-niial lo enable (aniihes lo In-eome seif-sidlic lent, and 
dial die availal)ilily oi higli cpialiiv c hiici c arc- (or hodi (.miiliev on AFDC and diose leaving 
AFi)C (or employment is essential lor the Ad's mh c ess 

The CliilcJ Care- Ac tion Campaign, a national < oalition of leaders from a wide 
range of Amerieati institmions, is dc-dic aied to siinmlaling die developnicni of polieies 
and programs dial will inc rease (he availahiliiv o( equality, adordalile eliild rare lor the 
hcncfii ofcliildrcn. their families and the general pnhlit. To aeeomplish this. CCAC 
provides inlormaiion and original rcse;»reh lo the pubhe and to government and 
corporate policy makers about tlie needs of families with children, and the connection 
Ix'twecn these needs and national prosperity; and it acJvoeaies (or additional investment 
111 chdd care by employers, by labor and by federal, state and local governments. 

CCAC's Family Snp|)c)rt Watc b is a parent ediu ation and public awareness project 
to ensure that families eligible for tb;- Family Sujipori Ac t (FSA) have access to cjuality 
child care, and that the Ac t is iinplemerm d ecpiitablv for the benefu of Ixilh generations 
who can bendit from it - - c Inldren and dieir parents CCA< ! is monitoring the* 
UTipIemcnlalioii of the JOKS c hild cave and Transitior.al Child Care (TCC) in ten states: 
('alifornia, Kenluc ky, Illinois. Mic higan. : .iiinesota. New Mexico, New York, North 
(.aroliria. Texas ancl West Virginia. We have inierMewed state administrators in these 
states an<i have reviewed their state plans. We have talked to members of our National 
Ad\isor>' i'ancl, which include state < hild care advocates. ( hild care specialists, and 
leaders in state and local government, business, labor mm\ nonprofit community scn-ic e 
<)rgam/alu)ns. We fiave also inter\ie\vccl slate advoc ates who are not on CCACVs panel. 
I-inally, rogain a more c c)mj)lete uru'ersianding of c hild c are pioblerns associated with 
the Act s iinpleuientalion. CCACis collec ting anecdotal inlor ination from incJivicbiul 
laimlies who have used or have hc-en eligible (or c hild c aie olfered under this Act 

CCAC has found several [Hoblems (onimon lo the nnpleinentalion of the c hild 
care provisions of the Ac t in manv Male s, both with child c are olfered in conjunction with 
education and training programs, and the one vear transitional child care program In 
our testimony, we will address the problems tliat relate spec ific allv lo slate fiscal issues 
and transitional child < are usage I be se uu hide 

o Several states have limited participation in jOlVS because diey have run out of the 
state child care funding necessary to draw down the federal match. 

o The 7r)tn per< entile cost '.mitation has made it difFicult. if not impossible, to find 
cpiality child care in some areas Some states have reacted by supplementing child 
c are payments w »h nonreimbursable slate funds; however, due lo fiscal 
constraints, several state administrators indicated that thev were uncertain about 
bow long they < ouhi continue with tliis ()rac tic cv 

o Many states do not count families in s' K iniiiated educ alion and training programs 
as JOBS participants and therefore do not cover the c c^st of their child ( are if these 
families cannot \yc usee' to bring up the state's jOiiS participation rates. 
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(U>inin()!i |)r()l>l(Mir ')!U('!i)ing unpU itu niaiion ol iraiisiiional duhi rare an*: 
o l(H!is s(N'(T('ly \i!uUt ui cvctT st;Hc we su!N('\(Mi 

o ('.(!A(' has rctcivcti ronsislcnt, < oinpcllrii^ aiit t doial i?ilunnah<)n (ha( inilicaks 
lhai (Mi^ihlc rccipictUs arr lar^clv ntiawarc ol flu ir ri^hi lo receive Tratisihimal 
Child Care Theie is (nrlher evideix e ihai in many of lhese sJaus, (•asewt)rkers 
also are siill largely unaware o[ ihe Transitional ( ihild Care iK'nefil. 

o Many siale advocates and adnnnistrators in the ten states we simryed have also 

expres'-ed frustration at the eoin|)li( ated ICC eligibility limitations imposed l)y the 
federal regulations, I liese regulations have tlu eflei t ol si reeoingout large 
segTuents of the |)o|)nlation that we helieve Congress iiuended lo «>ervc under the 
Transitional Child (*are Program 

o Tor man v of those lanulies thai have heen loMimati- enough to obtain 'TCC. one 

vear o( this tiarisitional suppoit is not enough tociiahle (amili s to rea* b the wage 
level at wind) they < an eover their ehild rare expenses. State? »nay Ik* able to use 
new Title IV-A monies to provide additional transitional supr^ori but the impact < i 
these tJiomes is not yet t lear, 

STA ! K F ISCAL CONS I RyMN TS 

Inadequat e Funding for [OHS Chdd ( .ar r 

Sheila Smith [not her real name] lives in Illiru)is and was enrolled in Project 
Chance- While slie trained to lie a word processor, the state |)aid for her two children to 
receive child ( are. Alter she had sucressfully < ()m|)Ieled lier traudng component^ Sheila 
was to erroll in a job |)huenieni t:oin|)onenl whit li would serul her oul (or interviews and 
help her obtain basic jolvreadiness skills The end of Sheila's dependence on AFl^C was 
m sight. However, before she could start looking lor a job, Sheila received notification 
that because the stale had run out of supportive scTvitc funding, it could not pay for hei 
child care when she etiroHed in job placenu-nt and she would be placed back on the 
w:uling list lov Project Chance. 

Due to fiscal hmitatiotis. Illinois would pay f'ot child care (or Ms, Smid^ to I>e 
trained, but not so that she could get a job Be( ause of severe budget problems, the stale 
froze admission into its JOBS programs atui has pu{ m *-iy recipients on wailing lisls 
before they complete alt of their education and traiiiing a( tiviii .*s, Understandably, these 
participants see JOBS as yet atiotber promise lo them thai was no: hiiniled. 

Sheila Smith is a good illustration of the frustrations of AFDC recipients who end 
up beitig cut from education and irainitig |)rograms midstream iKcause of state budget 
limitations. Limited state child ( are ftmding is not a |)roblerri only in Illinois. Advocates 
and/oi state administrators in Michigan, Minnesota. New Mexico and North Carolina all 
(Muphasi/cd that state funding levels were a major barru'r lo pr(»vidmg stable, continuous 
( hild care lo participants Some states have chosen lo spread t . ir |)recious stale dollars 
for Title IV A child t are as thinly as |)ossii)le For mstaru c, Mii ligan caps child care 
payiru Ills at the AFDC ( hild ( are disregard rate. In many area* in Mi( higan, ibis cap 
means thai the siau- provides pa)inents that cover approximately half the going rate of 
( hild care. C^C'AC is working witli stale advO( ales to eru ourar^e state governments to 
maintain or increase the state s child ( are dollars and to |)rMvide child care payments al 
le.ist up to the maximum aniourn allowed under the .1^ ral regulations. 

Siru e Illinois Ix garr Us luw iis( al \(mi. it has begun to sNnvIv lo take parti( ipanls 
l)a( k mto [OBS from the w.utmg list When oue pariu ipaiu leaves |OBS. a wait listed 
[lartu ipant rs re admitu d Tlu onlv ( n< eptu*'. t.) this pia( tu e i . hn individuals with "low 
supportive service luxds' (i (\, lani.lu s -..lio do noi need ( hild ( .je.) 

Cliild Care f or SyK iniu aicd T duca Hon atullTra^niin^j 

I he federal regulation sev( iclv restrit Is the ( hild ( are gnararuee for families wIuj 
engage in sell niitiated ( (hir^Mion arul irainitig progi atns The regulation provides thai 
stai(Ahav( Llieupljon to provide (lnld(are to f.untlies m ihesr at livities if they live in 
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counlics whru- ilurc arr no JOBS programs and Oral (hty can t\o\ provide child care to 
ihvw families if ihcy arc not rnrollcHl in jOliS, Init live in counties where there arc [OBS 
pru,i;ianis. iW cause slates are trying lo nuet panic ipaiion rales with their limited (iscal 
resources, iticvoltrn will deline tarnihes in self-initiated activities as [OliS participants 
only if that aclivil) ( an help the slate meet ils participation requirement. For example, if 
a mother is a [jari-iiTne smdent and lives in a JOUS county* many states would choose noi 
lo define her as a JOBS partui[)ant and deny tier supportive services. 

I he regulation's scverelv n arrowed definition of the ( tiild care guarantee, coupled 
with stale f is( al pr()l>lems and [>ariu ipation recjuireinenis. tias tiad an adverse efTect on 
these families. Insiea<l ol awarding them lor self iniliaiive and making efforts lo help 
ihem l)ecoine self sufhci'-ni. states are denying ihe necessarv ctiild care to these families. 

(.(lAC re( (Mn?nrni!s thai ifie legulatioris t>c ctianged lo coniply wilti (congressional 
inleni -all AF1)(' lamilies who are m echualion and naining f>rograms stiould be 
guaranteed t hild < .ire 



hi many itri-as, ihi- V.^lh [jert c?i!ile t n.ni (are ct>si liitiiiaiioTi tias proven tt)o low to 
allow families lo ol)tain (jualiiy < tiild ( are - or, in areas wiiti especially liglil supply, any 
child care al all Some siales tiavt- recognized iliis fact and tiave made up die difference 
i)eiKeen llie a( lual tosi of i tiild ( are and the 7501 perceTitile. For example, (^ahforma 
reimhurscs ctiild (are for (iAIN at the 9^rd percentile. Several state advocates and 
adniinislraiors have ex[)resse(l concern thai Oieir states may tiave difTiculty continuing 
with ihis praciicc Ixx aiise of limited slate funding. 

We recommend lhal ihe regulations t)e amended so Oral AFDC child care 
payments can mali ti Oiose of unsnhsidi/ed care, (iiven siale fiscal crises, we t>elieve Oiai 
stales will he increasingly unwilling lo supplement JOBS and Transitional Child Care with 
n(>nreimhursah!e stale dollars, Congress intended lhal child care under the Family 
Support Act !)e paid for al llic market rale so that families would have access to quality 
( are of iheir clioice. Flie 7r)th percentile rule [)revenis lamilies from getting the kind of 
care tlieir children need 



J R/\issmumL cijjj J (:ic( ;> 

Lack of Awareness of I C X: 



Throughout all of the states we studied, 1 ransiiional Child Care usage is 
ex( eedingly low Several slate groups are sludving the problem lo delermine specific 
( auscsof this low usage; however we have ret eive(l an enormous amouni of anecdotal 
evideiue lhat t.ne fat lor is a hu k ol .uvareness among families who are [)olenlially 
eligih*'-. and. iiiosl (lislurbi?igly, among pul Ju assistant e caseworkers themselves m spile 
of federal noiifu alion re(|uirements 

A ( hild care resour(c and relerr.il woi ker in Lansing. Michigan, related 
fruslrations to CCAC lhal were similar to those we iiave heard in \iriually every stale lhal 
we monitor, l lii-i resour( e and referral specialist helps low income faniilic i fmdcliild 
eare. She sends her cli( nts who anpear eligible for ICC lo the county public assistance 
ofliee to apply ' r the benefit, 1 1. v clients repeatedly lell her lhal their caseworkers do 
not know lhat fCC is av .able In one ease, a woman called the child care specialist to 
ask her ahoul \Uv availabWitv of [>Mv.iit 1\ •suf),i(l!/ed t liild ( are Aher hearing more a!)oui 
the family, the resource and refenal worker suggested that tlie woman speak with the 
familv's casewor k( T to find out ihnui K .d. and letcived Oie response. "I am the 
( aseworker " 



"1 ra( ey Davis, a mh>Ou>i ol two m ( hu ago. also aitempted lo get TCC. Ms Davis 
lell AFDC lo he( ome .i s()( lal servK e \noi k( r \u a nursing lionie, widi a s;-lary of $12. ()()(). 
When asked alH>ut lransinon.il t fnid (are. Ms. Davis says, 

"I firsi heard aboui it on IV Bui when I asked about it, no one at public aid knew 
anvthmg about the program I kept getting the runaround. One woman kept 
hanging up on me. I spoke to several different people and couldn't get any 
information, Kveniuallv. someone at family services told ».ie there were no more 
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funds and the wailing list was lorcvcr. Right now n s ok. My grandma was laid ofT 
and she's watching the kids. But when she goes hack to work. 1 don'l know whai I 
am p'»ing lo do " 

(X!A(> is working with state advcx ates to eneomage stales to make caseworkers 
familiar with the TCC Iwnent, as well as to iiotily poteiuially eligible families in a clear, 
simple way about TCC 

Complicaicd Kligibility and Application Requirements 

Complicated eligibility and application recjuirements set out by the federal 
regulation also stop families who presumably should be eligible for TCC from receiving 
it. Federal regulations provide that a family is eligible for TCX^ when it ceases lo receive 
AFDC due to increased earnings. Therefore, families are not eligible for TCC if ihey 
l>ecome ineligible for AFDC for the following reasons. 

o a failure to report monthly earnings, 

o child ( are airangements change and the ( hild care disregard goes down, or 

o a voluntar) flecisjon to leave AFDC bet ause the grant for which they are 
eligible is minimal. 

Anecdotal eviilence from the stales indicates that many families simply stop 
reporting monthly earnings U cause they already ki.ow lhat their income has made them 
ineligible for AFDC Technically thev are ineligible for AFDC for a failure to report 
monthly earnings rather llran for iiu reaserl earnings. (;ivcn that it appears that both they 
and their caseworkers are largely unaware o( tin ICC benefit, these (arnilicssee no 
reason formally to terminate their AFDC c ase.v 

Families will lose eligibility for TCC if their chiltl care costs, and the amount 
subsequently disregar deti, goes down This ct)uld happen, for example, when a family 
moves one of its two children from private care into a Head Start Program. Such a fainily 
would then no longer be eligible for TCC: despite the fac t that their income would 
remain the same and they would still need ( hild care for btnb children because Head 
Start is a part-day program. 

Some working families fintl that thev would Ik* better receiving the TCC 
benelit than their AFDC grant, but are unable lo qualif\ lor TCC because they are still 
eligible ft)r a minimal amount of AFDC. For instance, one woman in Kentucky applied 
for TCC and found that she was ineligible because she (lualified for a $10 monthly AFDC 
check. State advocates in Kentucky tell CCAC that this is a common problem in their 
state. The incomes of many working families are so low that they still qualify for AFDC, 
even though it would be much mcwe beneficial for them to receive T(X^, 

Under propt)sed regulations or the 1 itle !V A At Risk Child Care Program." 
families may choose lo opt out of their AFDC iKnefit in order to receive a child care 
subsidy from this program. CCAC rec<munen'ls that the regulations for TC(- be similarly 
anumded to help the niaximum number o^ working families find stable child care an(J 
achieve self-sunkiency. 

Preliminary anecdotal evi(ience from the states indicates that further changes to 
the regulations will increase TCC use armm'r those families tb.,. should l>e eligrble. These 
changes include: 

o clarily that families who lose AFDC One to a loss or reduction in the child 
( are disregard are ( ligible for KXl; 

o clarily that TCC should be available to working families who leave AFD(^ 
because their incomes became too high, whetlier or not they formally 
terminated their AFDC ( ases; 



o Allow stales to make {amilies eligible lor I ( .C without a spec ifir 
reapplication as is the pra( (it c (or transihonal Medic aiti benefits. 
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Complicalcd stale child care syMeins, especially for faTTiilics who arc f )r!ticrly 
enrolled in JOBS training and education programs and then make the transition to 
eniployincni, also put families in je()par(iy ofgoing hack on welfare. Cecilia Moya of New 
York City is a good example of the results of such hureancralic tangles. vShe got ofT 
welfare, is finishing a degree in husincss administration at Bronx (Community College and 
has a full-time job at a heverage distril)ution company. Ms. Moya was told that she is 
eligible for T(X'-, but 1km ausc^ her welfare case was c losed off with the wrong code, she 
received only one check for $259 in the lirsi six months that she worked. In March, 
because she had to pay her children's medic al bills with cash (the same "wrong code" 
held up their Medicaid cards) she couldn't pay her phone hill In April, the telephone 
was disconnected. Ms. Moya is considering whether it is worthwhile to keep her job. She 
has stated, "I love working, Nty self-esteem is really up. F^ui mv financial problems are 
just as bad as they were when I was on welf are " 

Such bureaucraiic mix-ups c an e asily happen but have disastrous conscciuenc cs for 
the families that they alTecl (iCAC is working with slate groups to help streamline state 
administrative practices in order to sri\e eligible families more readily. 

Inadequate Length uf I imc fo i K X. 

Those families who do receive Tisinonal child care (Inci themselves likely to 
become dependent on AFDC again when tiieir henelils run out. Mary I^ne, a mother of 
two in Minnesota, shovild l>e considered a Family Support Act success story. Ms. lane 
enrolled in a9-iiionth program to Income a medica' secretary Soon after graduating, 
she found a full-lime job at the Mayo Chnic in Rochester. However, wl n Ms. lane's 
iransiiicmal iKrncfils ende<l, she paid $4.^0 a njonih for c fiild care - hall of her monthly 
take-home pay. Ms, l.ane finally rec eived an additional c hild care subsidy after she wrote 
c»vc*r letters to ("^>ngressmen, Senators and local politic ians. 

Ms. Kar- Mn Slanger, mother of fcmr pre school children in Montana, is in a similar 
position. Thi^ summer, Ms Sianger's TCC (>encfits ran out and her income as an 
administrative assistant will not allow her to even come close to making child care 
payments. Ms. Stanger has contacted every county and state official she can find. No one 
can help her because Ms Slanger is no longer entitled lo a subsidy and has no other 
recourse at this lime han lo cjuil her job anci go back on welfare. 

Limits on Stale Standards for Tit le IV-A Child Care 

In addition, C(^AC is ven c one erncd alM)ul proposed regulations for the At-Risk 
Child Cdts Program, which will also affecl JOBS c hild c are and TCC (Federal Register, 
[line 25, 1*^)1, pp. 290r>4 - SOOf)*)). Spccincally, vSecnon 257.41(a)(2) of the proposed 
regulations prohibits stales from setting rcrgulalory stanclards fi)r child care that is 
subsidized by Tide IV-A f unding unless those standards apply to all care of that caiegor>', 
whether publicly fujided or not Aswriilrn. this proposed rule means, for instance, thai a 
Slate can no longer run criminal records checks on oihenvise unregulated family day care 
providers Ix fore sending ihcm JOBS c hild care paymenls 

The proposed legulation is a clear mtiusion on slates' rights to set meaningful 
standards to protect children receiving I nle IV A chilci care. I he) will make several stales 
roil back the minimal j)rolections lhe\ have in place for (his c^re. This policy is 
exlremely problematic and contrary lo (Congressional intent Nothing in the Family 
Support ^ or the Al-Risk (Child Care Program sti-Mi'le prohibits stales from setting 
addition 'gulalion for Title IV-A child c are. 

(X^AC believes that tninimuiii stanclards should be set for all chilci c are and thai 
such standards must protect the health and well he ing ol c hildren in c are. Allowing 
siatCN to use l ille IV-A funding as an inc emive lo providers to improve their programs is a 
slep loward ensuiing that children get the carc^ iliey need There is overwhelming 
evidence that parents want iheii governi icmi to help ihem prote ct their children by 
ruling out harmful care 
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Conclusion 

(X*A(* Ix'licvcs ihal chiUi care is a t riliciil linchpin for siu ( ('ssfiil implementation 
oflhc Family Support Ad. Wc lx*liovc thai more latnilics tould Inxome scir-sufTicicni, 
and ihcir children could receive quality child carc» if the following changes were made to 
the HHS regulations; 

o Guarantee child care to families who engage in self-initiated education and 
training programs; 

(I Kliminaie the 7M\ percentile limitation on federal reimbursement for 
child care; 

o Allow Title IV A funds to W used to increase child care supply in areas 
where it is inadequate to provide meaning to the child care guarantee; 

o ( Jarif^' that families that loose AFDC due to a loss or reduction in the child 
care disregard are eligible for ICC, 

o (*larify that TCC should be available to working families who leave AFDC 
Ix'cause their incomes are loo high, regardless of the specific reason why 
Iheir cases were closed; and 

o Allow siaie.» to make families eligible for TCC without having to reapply for 
the l>cnefil. 

CCAC also advocates for extending the TCC benefit bi vond the 12-month limit. 
Families* incomes often will not increase so substantially that they can aflord child care 
one year after they leave AFDC. 

In addition, (XIAC recommends that the Subconunittee respond regulations 
propowd by HHS that -ould limit states ability to set standards for publicly-funded child 
care. 

We appreciate the oppor'Mniiy to submit testimony on the implementation of the 
Family Support Act's child rare guaranire, specifically im iransiiiimal child care benefits 
and the elfecis of stale fiscal ccmslrainis Quality child care is a vital component of the 
Family Support Act, we thank the Senate SuIm oinmittec on S(Kial Security and Family 
Policy for its acknowledgement of this important issue 

— Barbara Reisnian 
Executive Director 
('hild ('are Action Campaign 
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